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ADVERTISEMENT. 


Tue decease of Doctor Snowden, the late proprietor and 
editor of this Magazine, having left it without a conductor, the 
property and direction of it have been transferred to me, by 
his representative. 

In assuming the situation which Dr. Snowden occupied, in 
relation to literary society, I am sensible of the arduous nature 
of the duties which devolve upon me, and of the difficulties 
that I must surmount, in endeavouring to maintain the reputa- 
tion which the Magazine acquired under his able superintend- 
ance. I engage in this literary enterprise with an earnest de- 
sire to advance the interests of polite and substantial literature. 
It is my determination to employ every effort of which I am 
capable, to render it deserving of the approbation that it has 
already received from those whose patronage and praise have 
conferred an honourable distinction on the character and_ me- 
mory of its former editor. I shall be incited to assume my 
editorial office, and cheered in the performance of its duties, 
by the hope that the support with which the Philadelphia 
Monthly Magazine has been favoured will be continued and 
increased. 

The first number of the new series will be issued on the Ist 
of November next. The terms of subscription will be the 
same as they have heretofore been. It is intended to enlarge 
the work, by the addition of eight pages to each number, which 
shall be occupied principally by critical notices of new publi- 
cations. This increase in the size of the Magazine will add to 
the variety of the subjects which it will contain, and adapt 
them more to the diversified tastes and dispositions of those 
by whom it may be perused. 

B. R. EVANS. 


Philadelphia, 15th Sept. 1828. 
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FOR THE PHILADELPHIA MONTHLY MAGAZINE, 


THE YOUNG POETS OF BRITAIN. 


SHELLEY, the eldest son of a British baronet, began his fatal 
career by espousing the most dreadful doctrines in morals, 
politics and religion. While yet a youthful member of the 
university, with a daring rashness, not more reprehensible for 
its impiety than folly, he compiled from the works of the 
French and German atheists, and printed and published a 
pamphlet, every line of which was equally odious to the ra- 
tional unbeliever and the true-hearted Christian. Though yet 
in his boyhood, when Shelley was summoned before the mag- 
nates of his college to answer to the general accusation, far 
from seeking escape under a denial of the act or penitence 
for its accomplishment, he openly defied the gray-haired theo- 
logians, and attempted to vindicate the creed of Voltaire. 
The immediate consequence of his fool-hardiness may be 
readily imagined ; he was expelled the university, shunned by 
former friends, deserted by his father, and driven forth upon 
the world, without wisdom to direct or funds to support him. 
‘The world was not his friend nor the world’s law; his un- 
reserved opinions were directly opposed to the established re- 
ligious and political canons of his native land ; and, in the reck- 
lessness of unrelieved distress, he was fain to adopt the socie- 
ty and profligate career of associates, who were unrestrained 
in their excesses by any present or future fear. Thus the 
natural but impolitic indignation of his father only ratified 
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the evil which he intended to correct, and haughty impenit- 
ence sprung up beneath the burden of his misery. 

One would suppose that mankind, however they scorn pre- 
cept, might, be instructed by example ; but age follows age 
and generation after generation disappears, and the same fol- 
lies are still predominant. Punishment to be salutary, should 
be tempered by mercy, especially when inflicted by a pater- 
nal hand; for ten thousand instances illustrate the unremem 
bered truth, that the fiery spirit of youth can never be re- 
deemed from the peril of disobedience by the stern commands 
or even the curses of a father. Forgetful of this, the offend- 
ed baronet offered his outcast son no refuge from his miseries, 
sought no knowledge of his pursuits, and appeared regardless 
of the fate that might attend him. From the deep humilia- 
tion of a spirit, waiting to be again received into favour, to 
the dark haughtiness of a banished heart, there is a quick and 
fearful transition. Day after day followed each other not more 
regularly than Shelley listened for the knock of the postman; 
but no tidings came. He enquired ; his father had been in 
London, but had gone again. He wrote ; but no answer fol- 
lowed. His humbled spirit was exasperated ; he earned mo- 
ney by advocating atheism and opposing government in the 
radical prints; he felt himself abandoned, and in turn he 
abandoned all who had ceased to care for him. In a twelve- 
month, he ran away from London with a boarding-school beau- 
ty, and spent many months in Scotland with as much plea- 
sure as unwedded lovers, who live in defiance of the laws of 
God, can expect to receive from his hand. 

He had now put the seal upon his father’s ban ; but he lit- 
tle cared what he or the world thought, so long as he. was 
blessed by the smiles of his beloved. These were doomed 
to vanish soon. During his. temporary absence, the partner 
of his guilt, actuated by the horror of her situation, threw 
herself into a deep river and was brought out a corpse. On 
such a mind as Shelley’s this awful consummation was calcu- 
lated to produce the most disastrous effects. Trouble and af- 
fliction, however accumulated, never melted his nature nor 
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rendered it pliable to the touches of reason and loving-kind- 
ness. He gazed upon each successive stroke of the thunder- 
bolt upon each molehill added to the mountain of his curses, 
as a newer and more exciting impulse to revenge ; and the 
most charitable construction we can extend to his writings is 
the belief that his manifold disasters, vicissitudes and trials 
thoroughly deranged his mind, and led him to look upon the 
world as his sworn enemy, and, like Rousseau, to desire to grap- 
ple with the Being whose existence he denied, but whose om- 
nipotence he felt. He plunged into the darkness of his creed; he 
revelled in unintelligible mysteries; he united his woes in most 
touching strains ; and the bitterness of his spirit pervaded 
every stanza of hie puciry. Fils mind was restless and 
sought relief from any thing that could engage his powers ; 
his fine energies were, therefore, wasted in bewildered 
gropings through the darkness of future destiny and moaning 
discontent over every thing on earth. He rushed from Eng- 
land to Italy and from Italy to England, like an unbleg 
Neither the charm of Byron’s friendship nor the kind-heart- 
edness of Leigh Hunt could compose his troubled mind nor 
relieve his bursting heart. Like Savage, he wandered be- 
yond the knowledge of his friends, and more than.once the 
heir of a baronetcy and £3000 a year was doomed to make 
the streets of London his only shelter, while cold and hungry, 
weary and alone. 

In the midst of these distresses his ‘Queen Mab” appear- 
ed ; and the withering severity of all orthodox reviewers at- 
tended his poem with the same immitigable reiteration as 
persecution pursued the ill-fated but gifted author. The me- 
taphysical mysteriousness, the sceptical sentiments, the vague 
terrors and church-yard horrors of that poem were all obvi- 
ous to the dimmest perception, while its hidden beauty, its 
delicate refinement of thought and imagery and its admirable 
idiomatic style, were as little perceptible to superficial readers 
as the clear water of the river is to the clown who hobbles 
over the ice. Shelley was disgusted with society in all its 
forms ; he was dissatisfied with the existence of every thing 
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natural, moral and political ; he confounded the reformer with 
the poet, and, in the latter capacity, imagined an Arcadian 
Utopia, which, in the former, he proposed to people with 
every grace and charity. His deviations from the canons of 
criticism and the social laws were soon deterred by the giants 
who guarded them ; and the friendless poet was thrown back 
upon himself with a mighty arm which might have crushed 
him but dared not. 

After almost incredible sufferings from poverty and perse- 
cution, Shelley was partially reconciled to his father ; and 
about the same time, he allied himself to the beautiful, ac- 
complished and gifted daughter of William Godwin and Mary 
Wolstonecraft. Educated in the dortrines of her intellectual 
but erring mother, and, with much of the mind, inheriting 
all the strong prejudices of her father, Miss Godwin affected 
to despise the chains of matrimony and to rise above the com- 
mon vassalage of her sex ; but, though she was the same faith- 
ful and devoted wife before as after the consummation of mar- 
riage, yet she did not pause to think what moral ruin the uni- 
versal adoption of her creed and practice would spread over 
the world. It is most lamentable that the deism of Godwin 
and the libertinism of Wolstonecraft should have been associ- 
ated, in such a mind as Miss Godwin’s, with the self-accredi- 
ted irresponsible atheism of Shelley. Had her deep affections 
united themselves lawfully to a pious and kindred heart, they 
might have won her to the cross she trampled on and the God 
whose being she denied ; but, fascinated by the intellectual 
qualities of Shelley, and content to follow the example of her 
mother, she debased the spirit that might have soared to hea- 
ven and lost the friendship of all who respected the institu- 
tions of the society they adorned. 

Upon a large annuity allowed him by his father, Shelley, 
with Miss Godwin, removed into the country ; and many 
months passed away more happily than the misguided poet 
had heretofore experienced. 

There he produced many poems, and, among others, that 
wonderful creation of genius, ‘‘ Alastor, or The Spirit of So- 
litude.”’ 
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In this strange emanation of high power, the poet has wan- 
dered through those invisible regions and drank at those foun- 
tains of eternal light, where his spirit always revels in ecstacy. 
Throughout the poem he has scattered much beautiful descrip- 
tion, but we often turn away in wonder at the purpose of its 
introduction. The splendour of his imagination gleams upon 
a mass of broken gems—gorgeous but valueless, and the gloom 
of his doubting heart hangs over his highest thought, like the 
smoke of the battle over the triumph of death. He yearns 
after something beyond attainment, and, like all who pursue 
the dictates of abstruse argument rather than the impulses of 
an incorruptible heart, he is invariably unhappy while he ex- 
erts all the power of his mind to make his reader so. Leigh 
Hunt esteems this poem as one of the finest productions of the 
age. We do not object to the language, for that is pure old 
English, but to the dark thoughts and heathen sentiments of 
‘¢ Alastor ;’’ and these will for ever deter the Christian from 
its perusal. 

‘‘ The Cenci,” a tragedy produced about this period, though 
it has met even with a severer fate than Miss Baillie’s ** De 
Monfort,”? or Mrs. Hemans’s “ Vespers of Palermo,” or 
Coleridge’s ‘‘ Remorse,” or Lamb’s ‘ Woodville,” is pro- 
nounced by all who have read it one of the most powerful 
plays which have adorned English literature. The characters 
are beautifully delineated, the plot artfully managed, and the 
denouement judiciously accomplished. Had Shelley always 
written like this or never written any thing more, ‘¢ The Cen- 
ci” might have held that exalted rank upon the stage afd in 
the closet, from which it is now excluded by the name of the 
author. 

Unaccustomed to economy, and, like all men of genius, pro- 
fuse in his liberality, Shelley was soon reduced to perplexing 
straits and obliged to leave England to recruit his finances in 
Italy. Here he became the familiar friend of Byron ; and his 
wounded spirit was frequently consoled by the honest praises 
of the exile. Byron admired his genius but deprecated his 
sentiments ; for amid all his errors, this master-genius never 
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wandered from a secret credence, or, perhaps, apprehension of 
the truth revealed. His mind was too exalted not to seek an 
Almighty mind, and we have abundant reason to believe, that, 
in his latter years, he often lamented the scepticism of: his 
youth. During the remainder of his brief and tumultuous 
life, Shelley reposed in quiet ; but in the propagation of radi- 
calism and infidelity, his mind was more active than ever. 
«¢The Revolt of Islam,” if it would be comprehended with 
less study than the Principia of Newton, would do great in- 
jury to young unsettled minds ; but fortunately the very title 
is incomprehensible to ordinary readers, and the whole pro- 
duction is a mass of absurdity. The most beautiful language 
is employed without purpose, and the finest images brought 
forth to array his visions of a political millenium. 

The last production of Shelley was his elegy on the death 
of Keats. It is equally remarkable for its singular poetic 
beauty and its severe crimination of Croker, the savage re- 
viewer of Keats. Mournfully he laments his departed friend, 
without apprehending that his words would soon be applica- 
ble to himself. Even while he poured out his lamentations, 
the doom had gone forth against him—and it was speedily, 
fulfilled. . 

When he parted from Mrs. Shelley (such, at his request, 
she had become) to go upon a sailing excursion with Captain 
Williams, he little thought that a strict account of all ‘his. 
thoughts and deeds would be required of him before they 
met again. ‘The day was beautiful and the sky serene, buta 
gust of wind suddenly arose, the boat upset and the friends 
were drowned. After a long immersion the body of Shelley 
was found and buried by Byron; and his wife, with two 
children, returned to London. ‘‘ With the talents of an an- 
gel, a man may be a fool ;”” we wish Mrs. Shelley would re- 
member that a woman may be the same, and present the 
world with no more such works as ‘ Valperga” and ‘¢ The 
Last Man.” She possesses a noble mind and writes with al- 
most unequalled power ; but she, ‘as well as Lady Morgan, 
must have made the discovery that the wanton sacrifice of all 
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the heart (the household female heart especially) holds invalua- 
ble and sacred, tends but little to recommend her writings to 
millions whose only happiness lies beyond this world. 

In a brief but affecting biography prefixed to his poems, 
Lord Craig has given the only information of which we are 
possessed relative to Mjghael Bruce; he was the son of a humble 
and pious Scottish cottager, who restricted his own limited 
expenditures to give him a free education, and was rewarded 
by the high expectations which his*youth excited. But these 
were all rendered vain by that deadly foe to human life, 
consumption. In his twenty-first year, the scholar and poet 
was hurried away from all his pictured scenes of happiness 
and fame, and his broken-hearted mother left to bewail her 
irretrievable loss. Most of his poetry was composed while 
he suffered under the imperceptible influences of disease, and 
while he moved, like a shadow, among the woods, and held 
eloquent communion with nature, or with a flushed cheek, 
talked of earthily bliss to his love, who well knew that he was 
rapidly journeying to a happier world, It is soft, and kind, 
and gentle, as his own heart—gentle as the lapse of the sum- 
mer rivulet—bright as the moon-beam that shone upon his 
wanderings—and melancholy as the poor girl who mourn- 
fully listened to his tale of hope. He never speaks of fame, 
but his whole spirit glows with that fire which lights the altar 
of immortality. With him life had no cares, no agitations, 
no remorse;.and he avoided all anxious thoughts, by sending 
forth his spirit to admire the works of God, and resigning 
himself wholly to his will. The genius of Michael Bruce 
and that of the young German poet, Korner, were remarka- 
bly in contrast. Unlike the gallant hero of the sword and 
lyre, his spirit shrunk from war and tumult, and he enjoyed 
pleasure as exquisite on his still and lowly bed of lingering 
death, as thrilled the soul of Kérner, when it parted from the 
battle-field, to seek its everlasting abode. In the one all was 
mildness and simplicity, in the other patriotism and sublimity. 
Each was fitted for his station: Bruce to console and comfort 
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his weeping mother, from whom he, was so soon to part; Kor- 

ner to claim admiration, and to perpetuate an exalted fame. 

With calm philosophy, or rather christian resignation, Bruce 

wanders and moralises among the woods and waters of 
‘¢ Lochleven;’”’ with martial gallantry, Korner wakes his 

countrymen to avenge their rights by the trumpet notes of his, 
‘¢ Wild Hunténg of Lutzow.” In+his parting elegy, Bruce 

bids a tender, pathetic and holy farewell to all he loves on 

earth, and sinks to his final test, mourned, but not lamented; 

Korner lies wounded on the cold ground at Asperne, and 
pours forth his last grand hymn to the God of Battles, with 

the same sublimity of genius which had marked his brief but 
bright career. They both fell in their youth; they both were 
devout christians. The path of the German hero blazed with 

a grander light, but the mild radiance of the Scottish poet 

comes over the heart like a charm of beauty. 

Charles Wolfe, the author of ‘the burial of Sir John 
Moore,” was not less remarkable for his modesty, than on ac- 
count of his general merits. His few poems were produced 
at long intervals, and suggested more by opportune occasion, 
or irresistible inspiration, than any desire of fame. Devoting 
himself equally to his duties in the college and the church; 
he was not less coy with the muses than they are reputed to 
be with their votaries. He felt that higher offices than any 
appertaining to the minstrel or poet, had been assumed, and 
must be maintained by him. He was not hurried away by 
that desire of distinction, which has too often rendered the 
poet unhappy, but accomplished the tasks which he assumed, 
with the same patience that marked the labours of Gray. 
During the angry contention among the impudent competitors 
for the honor of having produced ‘‘ The burial of Sir John 
Moore,” Mr. Wolfe entertained an opinion so modest of his 
inimitable poem, that he did not deem it worth notoriety to 
claim the authorship: but his friends, when he was no more, 
rescued this imperishable monument to his genius, from. the 
hasty clutch of imposters, and exposed them to the shame 
they so deeply merited. Such an instance of unconscious 
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power and disregard of distinction, is seldom met with. All 
the poems of Wolfe are characterized by simplicity of expres- 
sion, strong sentiment, purity and pathos. His images are 
not huddled one upon another in undistinguishable redundan- 
cy, but shadowed among his thoughts, like moonlight among ~ 
the woods. He discourses on human mutability with the 
jealous beauty, not with the stern austerity of a precisian, but 
the gentle persuasion of a philosopher and a christian divine. 
Unlike the polemic, who loses all discretion in his zeal, he 
does not hurry into the noisy din of strife, resolved to be vic- 
tor or vanquished; but meets his opponent on neutral ground, 
and sends him back to his entrenchments ashamed to protract 
the warfare. He advances no opinion, however indisputa- 
ble, no direct defiance of prejudice, but, lamenting his dissent 
from the fond belief of others, gradually counteracts their er- 
rors, and wins them to the cause of truth. His writings prove 
him to have been a meek and untiring apostle of his faith: 
and his premature death is to be lamented both by the lover 
of genuine poetry, and by those who wish well to the inter- 
ests of piety and virtue. 

Of all the productions of Wolfe, ‘‘ The Burial of Sir John 
Moore”’ has acquired and deserved the highest reputation. It 
is brief, but admirable; not an image is misapplied; not a 
word expletive. It moves with a solemn pomp, like the bu- 
rial it describes; and touches, by its pathos, the finest sympa- 
thies of the heart. All the customary obsequies are dispensed 
with, and the noble chief is buried as he fell. 

By this sublime hymn of death, Wolfe has immortalized 
both his own and the name of his hero. No British soldier 
can hear the name of Corunna, without rendering a tribute 
to the memory of Sir John Moore, the heroic captain and ac- 
complished scholar, and the Rey. Charles Wolfe, the unpre- 
tending poet of his renown. 

The beautiful skies of literature are often darkened by the 
storms of passion, interest and revenge, but the annals of let- 
ters cannot record a more fearful sacrifice to the unprincipléd 
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vengeance of party, than the fine-minded and unfortunate 
Keats. His pure spirit allied itself to the kindred mind of 
Shelley, without imbibing contamination from his principles, 
His heart was ever reaching after a purer state of morals and 
society, but he did not scorn or offend the institutions of ex- 
isting polity. The dim genius of antiquity hovered over his 
thoughts, and he basked in the imaginative glories of forgot- 
ten days. He shrunk from the follies and crimes around 
him, and sought refuge from their influence in the dreams and 
oracles of other years; yet, while he revived the beautiful 
and majestic imaginings of the olden time, and labored to in- 
culcate their high doctrines upon modern degeneracy, he was 
bitterly persecuted by the critical satrap of a mercenary goy- 
ernment, who added to the hireling vindictiveness of office, 
the envy of a low-minded literary rival; and the fine sensi- 
bilities of Keats were wantonly sacrificed at the shrine of poli- 
cy, while Croker exultingly performed the executioner’s of- 
fice. ; 
A proud and dignified independence breathes through all 
the productions of Keats; but there is nothing in his «¢ Endy- 
mion,” or ‘¢ The Eve of St. John,” or the unfinished ‘ Hy- 
perion,” which could, in any possible degree, justify the 
privileged virulence of the Quarterly. We can readily be- 
lieve that high church tories, whose faith reposes on the for- 
mulz of obsolete usages, may have found but little entertain- 
ment in the writings of this gifted youth; but the bitterness 
of that undistinguishing invective, which they lavished upon 
him, has, long ago, recoiled upon themselves with ten-fold en- 
ergy. There can be little doubt that the deep distress and des- 
pondency which terminated the life of Keats, were primarily 
occasioned by the relentless persecutions that followed his wri- 
tings; and this is not the only instance of premature death, 
caused by the perfidy and vindictiveness of partisan malevo- 
lence, secretly operating through the spirit of literature. 

The clear genius of the poet was clouded, and his spirit 
broken down by the infinite contumelies of his enemies. The 
demon of party snatched him from his studies, arrested his 
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composition of ‘¢ Hyperion,” and banished him to the conti- 
nent; there he lingered awhile, and then departed to a hap- 
pier world, in the flower of his youth, and vigor of his hopes. 
The savage decree of his foes was fulfilled—the-sacrifice was 
performed, but woe be to those who personated the high 
priests of the fiendish rites! Let the poet be judged by 
himself. What can be more distinct, beautiful and true, 
than this address to the nightingale ? 











“Thou wast not born for death, immortal bird ! 

No hungry generations tread thee down; 

The voice I hear this passing night, was heard 

In ancient days, by emperor and clown ; 

Perhaps the self-same song that found a path 
Through the sad heart of Ruth, when, sick for home, 
She stood in tears amid the alien corn, 


Farther on we find a most original and beautiful metaphor, 
a rare thing; beauty sleeping is 


“ As though a rose should shut, and be a bud again.” 


The dethronement of Saturn by Jupiter, forms the subject 
of Hyperion. How awfully distinct are the images of the 
poet, as he guides the imagination to the refuge of the fallen 
god : 


“ Deep in the shady sadness of a vale, 
Far sunken from the healthy breath of morn, 
Far from the fiery noon and eve’s one star, 
Sat grey-haired Saturn, quiet as a stone, 

_ Still as the silence round about his lair ; 
Forest on forest hung about his head, 
Like cload on cloud. Nostir of air was there, 
Not so much life as on a summer’s day 
Robs not one light seed from the feather’d grass, 
But where the dead leaf fell, there did it rest.”” * * * 
** * * * Upon the sodden ground 
His old right hand lay nerveless, listless, dead, 
Unsceptred ; and his realmless eyes were closed ; 
While his bound head seemed listening to the earth, 
His ancient mother, for some comfort yet.” 
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He describes Saturn’s empress, and then proceeds : 

“ How beautiful is sorrow, had not made 

Sorrow more beautiful than beauty’s self! 

There was a listening fear in his regard, 

As if calamity had but begun ; 

As if the rainward clouds of evil days 

Had spent their malice, and the sullen roar 

Was with its stored thunder labouring up.” 
Yet the poet who was equal to continued and sustained passa- 
ges like these, fell a victim to the cold-blooded atrocity of a 
cringing office-holder; to the malignity and envy of Croker, 
secretary (we think) of the Admiralty. So long as literature 
and the fine arts are made the vehicles of political and reli- 
gious intolerance and calumny—so long as genius is sacrificed 
on the altar of Belial and Mammon—so long as personal ani- 
mosity guides the pen of the public reviewer, the difficulties 
to be surmounted, the trials to be borne, and the dangers to 
be resisted in the pathway of poetry, will deter most men of 
genius and sensibility from the terrible conflict. They will 
be more disposed to leave the gory arena to the Quarterly 
gladiators alone, and seek, in the bosom of retirement, that 
quiet happiness which seldom visited the heart of the unhap- 
py Keats. 

Literary biography furnishes no particular account of Her- 
bert Knowles; all we know of him is, that he was a contem- 
plative young man, who resided in the vicinity, and was ac- 
customed to frequent the church-yard of Richmond. At what 
period he was born, how he lived, or when he died, we know 
not. Like Grant, the author of the most celebrated Oxford 
prize poem ever produced, he seems to have thrown all his 
energies into one masterly effort, achieved the victory, and 
disappeared forever. His genius does not indeed glow with 
the fervour of a Milton, but the pathos and power of his 
thoughts and imagery are touching, because they are true. 
The “ Cuurcu-yarp”’,is an energetic epitome of the vanity of 
human hopes and wishes. To what should a tabernacle be built 
in that solemn realm of death? To ambition? oh, no! he is 
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“ To the meanest of reptiles a peer and a prey.” 


To beauty? no. To pride? wherefore? To him nothing is 
or can be allowed, but 


“The long winding sheet and the fringe of the shroud.” 


To riches? alas, nothing remains to them but 
‘“‘ The tinsel that shone on the dark coffin lid.” 


To love? in that awful house of silence, 


‘“‘ Friends, brothers and sisters, are laid side by side, 
Yet none have saluted, and none have replied.” 


Thus proving every thing vain and unsatisfactory, he resolves 
to build the three tabernacles to Hope, Faith, and the Lamb 
of the Sacrifice. 

The conception of this poem is admirable, and its execution 
is remarkable for simplicity of style, and for strength and 
beauty of expression. It remains a durable monument to the 
memory of a name which, after all, is the glorious ultimatum 
of incessant aspirations, struggles, adversities and trials. On 
a rational review of the history of literature, we become 
more and more persuaded that he who devotes the energies of 
his mind and the treasures of his knowledge to the acquirement 
merely of fame, is misguided and unwise. While a satisfac- 
tory proportion of just applause follows the steady and plea- 
surable exercise of the cultivated intellect, life glides on 
peacefully, and literature largely contributes to its enjoyment; 
but the restlessness of ambition, the quenchless thirst of van- 
ity, the one unvarying desire to acquire notoriety at any ex- 
pense, inevitably subject the wretched devotee to innumerable 
disappointments and vexations. Amid the comforts of a well 
spent life, it is pleasant to anticipate the applause of posterity ; 
but during the tumult of persecution, and in the dust of the - 
garret, the honors that may be awarded to our ashes, are emp- 
ty as ‘air, thin air.” : 
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FOR THE PHILADELPHIA MONTHLY MAGAZINE, 


THE WRITINGS OF CHARLES LAMB. 


ReapER,—a word with you. Seat yourself in your easy 
chair, for I don’t know how long I shall detain you in speak- 
ing of Charles Lamb. 

And to begin, where every body ought to, at the beginning, 
we will discourse a little on these bits of poems which meet 
us at the opening of the volume. And now a little explana- 
tion, reader, or we part onthe threshold. Are you a lover of 
nature and simplicity, or of art and splendour in composition? 
unless you are an ardent lover of downright, pure, unadultera- 
ted nature, never open a volume of Charles Lamb. You 
will never be able to relish a line of him. But if you are 
what you ought to be, with what pleasure will you seize 
upon every line of the little pieces that make up this portion 
of the volume. You will make a pet of every wild-flower 
that blossoms in this green wreath of song. . 

There is more purity of style and thought in these little 
pieces than in any other composition with which we are ac- 
quainted in the whole range of modern English literature. 
There is a neatness and compactness about them which is now 
rarely to be met with. There is much in them that is wor- 
thy the best of the good old writers. And by good old wri- 
ters, we mean those who are good in spite of being old, not 
because they are old. They are highly simple and chaste. 
The verses are correct and flowing. All weak passages and 
incorrect expressions are removed. All redundancies are lop- 
ped off—all superfluities retrenched. Our ear is not pained 
by harsh language, nor our understanding insulted by unfinish- 
ed composition. A spirit is in them which will long preserve 
them. 

John Woodvil, a tragedy, is the next in the volume and 
the next therefore in our consideration of it. We like it 
much. ‘The faithful and undying love of Margaret is excel- 
lently described. The immediate ills to which the wanton- 
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ness and luxury of Woodvil exposed him and the consequen- 
ces in which they resulted—his remorse at the betrayal of his 
father—his despair—and subsequent revival of hope—and re- 
gaining of a religious confidence—are drawn with the pen of 
a master. There are detached passages of great beauty and 
pathos to be met with on every page. There is the same deli- 
cacy of finish perceptible in this that is remarkable in all the 
other productions of this writer. 

But, loveliest of all earth’s creatures, Rosamund Gray! who 
can read without tears the story of thy terrible wrongs! Ros- 
amund wasa beautiful being in mind as well asin form. She 
is described as of a gentle, modest and sweet expression, but 
with a half-way melancholy mingling in the sweetness of her 
smile. Bright and curling clusters of golden hair rolled down 
her neck and shaded her alabaster forehead; and her mild eye 
beamed expressive of thought and feeling beneath the long 
silken lashes that bound it. 

Rosamund was loved by every body, ‘‘and young Allen 
Clare, when but a boy, sighed for her.”’ Holy and pure and 
deep was his boyish passion. With all the fire of youthful 
love it possessed the strength of a maturer attachment. But 
that the years of sentiment were almost over with me, I should 
have been tempted to fall in love, merely from the vivid pic- 
ture our author has drawn of the happiness these two young 
hearts found in each other. But cold must be the youth, and 
heartless the maiden who could not find in these few small 
pages rich food for ‘joy or tears.” So much deep: feeling 
and pathos breathe in every line of these descriptions that one 
can never be tired of recurring to them again and again. Each 
repetition but developes hitherto unnoticed beauties, 

It is now, while I am writing, midnight. The stars are 
veiled with darkness as with a mantle,—and the moon-beams 
in vain struggle to pierce the thick blackness which envelopes 
their silver glories. It was but a few hours earlier,—on a far 
different night, for then the little brooks murmured quietly 
and the silver stars shone sweetly—that Rosamund Gray left 
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the cottage of her aged grandmother to ramble awhile among 
the green fields and the beautiful flowers. The events of that 
night,—how could its author conceive or his pencil sketch a 
tale so fraught with misery! There is an immense deal of 
pewer and pathos exhibited in the manner in which this rela- 
tion is wrought up; but the issue is too shocking. It is too 
trying to our feelings to be carried to a height of joy and ex- 
pectancy, and then so cruelly disappointed by so sad a re- 
verse. 

The Essays on Shakspeare and Hogarth that follow this 
tale are highly interesting and original. Among the shorter 
essays we think the one ‘‘on CONFOUNDING MORAL WITH PER- 
SONAL DEFORMITY” is the best. 

Weare told by an Introductory Note that the Farce which 
follows these Essays was damned on the first night of its re- 
presentation. We must allow that we are not much astonished 
at this circumstance. The humour of the piece is too gentle- 
manly and delicate, —there is too little of stage trick and dis- 
play in the getting up of the scenes to please a mixed audience. 
There are few farces however that please more in the closet. 
A man of taste will much prefer it to most of the popular acted 
farces. 

The Essays which have appeared in the London Magazine 
under the signature of Elia, and have been lately collected in 
a volume, were also written by Charles Lamb. Of this book 
we have time to say but a few words. It is frequently quaint, 
but never affected; and there is such an everlasting fund of 
good nature, good humour and wit in it, that it must neces- 
sarily be a favourite with whoever reads it. These articles 
are not made up of stale jokes and poor conceits and stolen 
bits from popular authors. There is an originality in them, 
and a freshness, which is the true test of genius. Lamb isa co- 
pier of no favourite writer. He has drawn his materials from 
himself and his inspiration from nature, and has built a beauti- 


ful and perhaps an enduring monument. 
P. P. 
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LINES ON A ROSE. 


Emblem of innocence and youth, sweet flower ! 
Loveliest amid the pride of Flora’s train, 

Although thy beauties live but for an hour, 
And then are scattered,—yet in many a strain 

Of raptured bard thy leaflets still entwine, 

Lose the dull colours of decay, and blossom in his line. 


The youthful bride amid her glossy hair, 
That waves in graceful ringlets o’er her brow, 
Wreathes thy bright form, that, blushing sweetly there, 
Thy tints may imitate the modest flower 
That dyes her cheek with crimson ; and in thee 
She finds the fittest type of Purity.— 


Alas! that thou, when thy bright leaves have lost 
Their summer hue, shouldst also speak the doom 
Of youthful joy, flying when prized the most ; 
Age, chilly age, must dim the vernal bloom 
Of hearts as well as roses,—and the fleeting hours 
Snatch rapture from our lives, and beauty from our flowers. 


S. G. F. 
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A NIGHT AT SEA. 


*T was a rough night; 
My young remembrance cannot parallel 
A fellow to it. MacBerTa. 


oe 


‘¢ Mr. Epwarps,”’ said Captain Jones to me, as we gazed 
together upon the Henlopen light, and saw it sinking slowly 
into the ocean, “ we are now fairly at sea, and if my obser- 
vations do not deceive me, you will have a specimen of a 
storm before day-light.”’ 

‘¢A storm ! surely you jest!’’ cried I, looking around up- 
on the glittering expanse of water, as it curled under the 
slight influence of the land breeze, and up to the sky, span- 
gled with innumerable stars, without a cloud to obstruct their 
light—* surely you -jest !” 

“No, sir,” said he, ‘you have a shore proverb, which is 
never more forcibly realized than at sea: “Allis not gold 
that glistens.”” It was just such another beautiful night as this, 
except that there was no wind, that I lay at anchor in Gibral- 
ter harbour—’twas the first voyage that I commanded a ves- 
sel, and truly mine was a lovely craft, every way worthy of 
a seaman’s affection, in port or at sea. That night we all 
turned in calmly, and without fear; in a few hours I was 
called by the watch, who said that it looked threatening to 
sea-ward. I was scarcely dressed, before the gale commenced. 
You may have heard of a wind called a Levanter—this was 
one. I need not describe to you the effects of winds and 
waters in mortal strife: but it is sufficient to say, that the 
next morning, of upwards of one hundred vessels that lay se- 
curely at anchor the evening before, not one was to be seen— 
the harbour was clear, quite clear, but the shores, and the 
wharves, and the rocks, were strewed with their fragments 
and their dead.” 
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‘¢ This was awful !” cried 1, with a smothered emotion; 
for there was something in the old grey-headed sailor’s man- 
ner and story, sufficient to alarm any one, more especially a 
young, raw landsman like myself. 

‘It was truly so, sir,”? he continued in the same strain, 
‘but thank God, I have weathered that, as well as many 
other blows, I might tell you many marvellous stories of 
escapes by sea: and it is a thing a seaman loves, but I will not 
frighten you; however, you must prepare yourself for seeing 
and hearing something strange this night;—let it come, how- 
ever, the Narcissus has gone through some dangers before this, 
and, please heaven, she will go through some more.” 

Disguising the uneasiness which these prognostications had 
produced, and asserting ‘‘that I would not be robbed of my 
sleep by dread of the storm,” I prepared to go below. As 
I placed my foot on the companion step, I looked again 
around at the state of the weather, but all was calm and beau- 
tiful. The wind had entirely died away, and the sails hung 
flat down, or flapped heavily against the masts, as the ship 
rose under ‘the influence of the billows. All things- bore 
tokens of a calm that might endure for some time, and I 
smiled to think how the event would falsify the sailor’s pre- 
dictions. I retired to rest with this thought, and in a few 
minutes was dreaming of my loved land, and all the precious 
objects that it contained. 

A crash, that I could liken to nothing but the fall of 
some mighty mountain, aroused me some hours afterwards. 
I started upright with the moment’s panic, but immediately 
fell backwards with a deadly feeling of sickness and oppres- 
sion at my breast. I strove to rise again, but it was only to 
dash my head against the side of the ship, and to fall back- 
wards, as I had fallen before. I lay still to listen: there was 
a roar at my ear, as the water rushed madly by; a roar above 
my head, as of winds, or father thunder; and a roar around 
me, to which I could give no name. I was sensible, how- 
ever, that the captain’s prediction was true. The ship rolled 
and plunged as if she were going at a fearful rate through the 
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water. A thousand terrible sounds were around me—waves, 
winds, ropes, sails, bulk-heads, masts, beams, planks, cargo, 
all were united in making a discord, to which I could give no 
name. Another effort, and I gained my feet; notwithstand- 
ing the oppression on my chest, and a dizziness in my head, 
which caused me to plunge from side to side, like a drunken 
man, I gained the deck, where my ideas of a sea-storm were 
realized to their full extent. Clouds dashing over the heavens 
with amazing velocity; waters whirling and boiling about the 
ship in one wild mass of foam and waves; and winds clamour- 
ing along, made up a picture capable of appalling the stoutest 
heart; mine, which never was over-bold, knocked against my 
ribs, until I fancied that I could hear it even amid the roar. 
After some minutes, in which the fresh air, or my terror, 
operated effectually upon my sickness, I became calmer, nay, 
I entered into the spirit of the scene. Cowards in battle 
are sometimes capable of becoming brave: it was the case 
with me in that strife of the elements. My spirits swelled 
with each trumpet-tone of the winds; the sounds of the con- 
flicting elements had such an effect upon me, that I finally 
took a stern pleasure in what was going on around, and walk- 
ed along even carelessly upon the slippery deck. As the 
tempest increased, it was necessary to meet its violence with 
corresponding caution; and accordingly, the voice of Captain 
Jones rose above the roar, as he shouted through a trumpet 
in deep but animating tones. 

‘¢ Hawl down the head-sails! Secure them well !’ were 
some of the commands, which I set down as illustrative of 
the progress of the tempest. ‘Stand by to square away the 
yards!” he continued. ‘‘ Be ready at the helm to keep her 
away! So, up’! Handsomely! Round in the weather braces! 
Cheerly! away! away! Hard up! hard up the helm! So! 
keep her dead before it! Belay ! belay the braces!” 

There was a pause in the storm, occasioned by the altera- 
tion of the ship’s course. Before she was sailing, as it were, 
against the wind; and now she was turned directly from it, 
the waves thronging tumultuously after her, as if defeated of 
their prey. 
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‘¢We must make more preparations for this wind,’’ said 
Captain Jones in my ear; and leaving me clinging to the 
rigging, he leapt lightly upon the hatchway, steadying him- 
self by the ropes around the mizen mast. 

‘¢ Stand by to take in the foresail!”’ he cried. This duty, 
from the preparations made, appeared to require much cau- 
tion. When all was ready, the captain continued: ‘¢ Man 
clue-garnets, bunt-lines, leach-lines, and clue up all together ! 
Cheerly! cheerly! So! lay up and secure the sail!” After 
this essay, which ended so happily, he ventured upon another, 
and similar orders were given concerning the main course: 
but just at the moment of letting go the rigging, the foot- 
rope of the sail burst, and the sail, rent in twain, commenced 
threshing the air with such violence, as to shake the ship to 
her centre. In vain the sailors attempted to secure it; rope 
after rope snapped, and ribbons of the canvass were already 
flying from the yard. Orders at last were given to cut the 
sail away: and, in a few minutes, it swept and vanished like a 
white cloud over the waters. 

The other sails were reduced in succession, until at length 
the ship was dashing on with nothing but her bare masts and 
yards Q@pposed to the wind; she laboured dreadfully; at times, 
as she §unk in the trough of the sea, she seemed parting 
asunder;’ one moment she would hang motionless on the sum- 
mit of a wave, and the next be rolling in a valley, whose 
horrors were increased by the fitful glimpses of black clouds 
caught between the overhanging and threatening billows, 
whose crests seemed hid in their bosom. 

In these moments the management of the helm was critical, 
nay, eminently dangerous. At particular times the slightest 
deviation from a straight forward course, would have brought 
down certain destruction on our heads. The captain here show- 
ed his admirable coolness and judgment in sea affairs; he per- 
mitted no one but himself to direct; and perched, like a bird, 
in the mizzen rigging, he gave his orders to those at the 
wheel in clear and quick tones. His sharp eye in that utter 
darkness caught the distant wave as it came overtopping its 
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fellows, and his ready commands pointed out the way to avoid 
the dangerous contact; notwithstanding, however, his consum- 
mate caution, a billow would, now and then, dash its spray 
upon the deck, or wash partly over the ship. 

««Mr. Andrews,” cried Captain Jones to the first officer of 
the ship, “try and get down the top-gallant yards and masts: 
stay, hold on,” he continued, after a pause; but the command 
was already given, and the men were dispersed upon the dif- 
ferent masts. The additional weight of at least two men 
nearly at the top of the masts, caused them to bend fearfully; 
the danger was seen too late for a remedy. The captain shouted 
to the sailors to come down, but he spoke to the winds; one 
after the other, the slight spars broke, and one after the other 
the ill-fated men were hurled into the sea. There was a natu- 
ral rush to the boats, in order to attempt to save their lives, 
but-Captain Jones, who was the first, cried ‘‘ hold ! there are 
lives enough lost already, never mind the boat.”” And, in- 
deed, no boat could have lived in that storm. We saw the men 
disappear with many forbodings of our own fate, but lamen- 
tations were of no avail; we prepared for the worst. 

As the storm abated not, and we were wandering widely 
from our course, the captain commanded the ship to be hove 
to. Seizing a favourable moment, she was brought round to 
the wind; the yards were braced sharp, and a small lower 
sail set to prevent her rolling too much. I began then to 
imagine that our danger was partly over, but my joy was 
short-lived, for an accident, which happened soon afterwards, 
bade us to bear, like men, the death that stared us in the face. 

A wave, higher than the rest, at a pause of the tempest, 
and when the ship had rolled helplessly upon one side, threw 
her upon her beam-ends, each succeeding sea making fair 
breaches over her. Individual safety was now the only 
thought, and each was occupied in lashing himself to the 
wreck. The captain, Mr. Andrews and myself, were secured 
in the mizzen rigging, the rest of the men in the main and 
fore, clinging to the chains, lanyards and backstays. It was 
evident to all that we could not remain long in such a situa- 
om Exhausted as we were, death still might be avoided; 
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the captain asked Mr. Andrews if he could not get to the 
tool chest for an axe. ‘‘ Forward there!” he cried, as cheer- 
fully as if he had been ordering the setting of a studding-sail, 
“ Stand by to let the mast go! Keep a heart, men, a good 
and a stout heart, and we are safe !”’ 

‘“¢ Ay, ay, sir!”? was the reply. After the lanyards were 
cut, one or two strokes of the axe were sufficient to break the 
already sprung and tottering spars, 

The ship slowly recovered her upright posture, as the last 
mast fell into the sea. We gained the deck again, and that 
was all; the ship was leaking at every seam, and fast settling 
in the sea. The men still strove for life; the measure of our 
misery was not yet full, for there was some hope of escape 
in the boat. Knife and axe were employed in cutting away 
the bulwarks, in order to launch the long-boat. The gripes 
were severed, and the chocks knocked away; but just as we 
were accomplishing the desired end, a voice, that seemed to 
come from the bottom of the sea, shouted “ sail, ho!”’ “Where 
away!”’ cried the captain, leaping upon the gunwale of the 
boat as it trembled over the side. ‘‘On the weather beam ! 
on us!” answered the same voice. All eyes were cast in 
that direction, and notwithstanding the darkness, we could 
discern a large ship with her courses set, driving sheer upon 
us. ‘God of heavens!” cried the captain, in a tone that 
was lost in a shriek, ‘* they do not see us!” “* We are lost !”’ 
murmured several voices. ‘‘ Not yet! not yet!” shouted the 
commander. “ Port! port your helm !” ‘Port, hard a-port!”’ 
echoed a voice from the deck of the stranger, but it was too 
late. Our ship rolled immediately under the bow of the 
unknown ship, which passed over us like a whirl-wind. I 
recollect being driven down, as it were, to the bottom of the 
sea; of an impotent*struggle for life, when some one seized 
my arm. In the dreadful struggle for mastery, with a drown- 
ing man, I awoke, and found that I was grappling with the 
ship’s steward. ‘For heaven’s sake, Mr. Edwards,’ cried 
the mulatto, with no small astonishment, “what’s the matter?” 

‘Eh! oh! steward! what’s the matter?” 

“* Breakfast is ready, sir.”’ D. 
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SONG. 
THE LOVE-SICK MINSTEL. 


Consuming with continual flame, 
I pine my life away; 

I die within, but grief and shame 
Conceal it from the day. 

The world has many a tale of wo, 
It shall not record mine: 

I could not live to be the theme 
Of the world’s scorn and thine. 


I play the mild deceiver’s part, 
The world’s joys seem to share, 

And only whisper to my heart 
Its story of despair : 

Despair, that every smile of thine 
Puts more beyond control, 

And every kindly look and word 
Sinks deeper in my soul. 


For great and noble thou wert born, 
I lowly and unknown ; 
Thou goest attended through the world, 
I friendless and alone. 
The great and noble love thee well, 
And so, poor fool, do I; 
They live but to express their love, 
And I, to hide mine, die. 


*Tis mine to speak of others’ love 
Upon the idle wires : 

Mine own is like their smallest sound 
That trembles and expires. 

I am well pleased to gain thy smile 
For lays of love and pain : 

Be this poor song my requiem, 
Thy smile rewards the strain. 
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FOR THE PHILADELPHIA MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 


AMERICAN SCENERY. 


We should consider as a public benefactor the man who 
extended throughout our country a taste for simple natural en- 
joyments, and an acute sensibility towards the beauties of our 
scenery. As Republicans we are especially bound to en- 
courage these feelings; their prevalence amongst a people is 
always deemed an indication of national cultivation. Our po- 
litical institutions have been accused of a tendency to absorb 
the vigour of the mind in pursuits of mere worldly advantage. 
It has been a reproach against us, that though we enjoy free- 
dom, we have almost entirely neglected those pursuits by 
which freedom is adorned and purified. There is some truth’ 
in these accusations. We do not possess a sufficient admira- 
tion either for natural beauty or for the imitations of nature 
exhibited by the fine arts. There are, however, at the pre- 
sent day, strong indications of improvement in this respect. 

If, as Republicans, it is our duty to exalt our views above 
common life to an equality with nature; as Americans, it is 
our privilege to possess every advantage for this purpose. 
Within our territories there is an unequalled variety of land 
and water scenery. Our rivers vary from the vast floods 
which sweep along their course of several thousand miles, to 
the mountain stream winding its quiet way through shades 
and solitudes to its destination. Cataracts which pour down 
their waters in matchless sublimity; beautiful plains and ro- 
mantic valleys; chains of mountains, at one place aspiring be- 
yond the region of clouds, and at another formed into gently 
swelling and cultivated hills—these are the characteristics of 
ourscenery. The reproach of insensibility will be doubly 
strong if deserved amidst scenes so eminently fitted to allure 
us into feeling. 

Our scenery claims the attention of those who desire to in- 
quire into the former state of the country, and to investigate 







the changes and conyalsions of nature.’ ‘There are many evi- 
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dences that formerly our continent had an aspect very differ- 
ent from that which it now presents. For example, there are 
strong reasons to believe that there were once several lakes in 
America in addition to those it now contains. At some period 
anterior to the voyage of Columbus, these vast collections of 
water broke loose from their original boundaries and rushed 
towards the ocean. ‘The situation of two of these lost inland 
seas may easily be determined. One was situated between 
the Allegheny and Blue Mountains, and flowed over all that 
portion of the north of Virginia, the west of Maryland, and 
the south of Pennsylvania which is confined by those ridges. 
The other was in the north of Pennsylvaniaand New Jersey, 
and probably extended some distance into the southern parts 
of New York. The Indian tribes who inhabited this latter 
tract of country preserved a tradition of the lake. They said 
that it fell in an immense cataract over the Blue Mountains, 
at the place now called the Wind-Gap; and that from some 
unknown cause the mountains which dammed it up had bro- 
ken away in several places, and that through these the lake 
had been drained. This tradition would merit attention even 
if unsupported by other proof. It assumes the character of 
strong evidence when combined with the aspect of the coun- 
try in the vicinity of the Delaware Water-Gap; and also of 
Harper’s Ferry in Virginia. The first idea excited by the 
appearance of these places is, that at each of them there must 
once have been a violent disruption of the Blue Mountains, 
by means of which a passage was opened for the rivers which 
respectively flow there. A more careful examination will, 
in most minds, convert this conjecture into something very 
like conviction. 

The sides of the Blue Mountains, between which the Po- 
tomac flows at Harper’s Ferry, bear a visible impression of 
having been torn asunder. Huge masses of rock are irregu- 
larly scattered along the river, as though the force of the wa 
ter had not been sufficient to bear them away. 
pices at the passage of the Delaware through the § 
also exhibit marks of disruption. There are no” 
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rock lying here, but at the entrance of the gap the river is of 
an unfathomable depth. The rocks which fell when the 
mountain gave way are probably buried in this abyss. For 
many miles below the Delaware Water-Gap, the channel of 
the river is at the bottom of a deep hollow, formed by hills 
rising on either side to the height of several hundred feet; 
and this hollow is exactly such as we may imagine the water 
of the lake would scoop out for itself when it was freed from 
the restraint originally imposed by nature. 

It is easy to assign a cause sufficient to have produced this 
effect. Our hemisphere is subject to violent earthquakes. 
During the last fifteen or twenty years the northern coast of 
South America, and the country west of the Mississippi, and 
west of the Arkansaw river, have been agitated in this man- 
ner.* If one of those convulsions partially tore asunder, in 
one or more places, the mountains that bounded lakes, the - 
water would rush into the opening and in a few minutes force 
a passage for itself, sweeping the mountain away from its base. 
The grandeur of such a scene would overpower every sensa- 
tion of fear in the beholder. It is scarcely possible to con- 
ceive a sight more sublime than that of a mountain yielding to 
the power of an earthquake combined with the pressure of the 
lake; the stupendous precipices and dark forests of pine trees 
at first trembling and waving, and then suddenly disappear- 
ing, as the accumulated waters of many centuries burst through 
their barriers and swept all before them to the Atlantic! This 
is not rashly to be considered as an ideal scene. The argu- 
ments in support of its real occurrence have some strength. 
There is only one objection worth noticing, and it is of little 
force. 

A hasty observer might imagine that'these lakes could not 





* All will recollect the Earthquake of Caraccas in 1812. 
That which shook the country beyond the Mississippi was little 
attended to at the time it took place. Owing to the thinness of 

»., . the population of that district, it destroyed little of human life 
> or human Productions. It was, however, of tremendous vio- 
> lence,—Vide  Flint’s Recollections,” ; 
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have existed, because the mountains by which they must have 
been bounded are not so arranged as to form a complete inclo- 
sure for the water. As all the hills near Harper’s Ferry and 
the Delaware Water-Gap run in ridges nearly parallel, it 
might at first seem that though the lakes would have bounda- 
ries before and behind, there would be none at the sides. 
This objection will vanish when it is recollected that though 
there would be no mountains at the extremities of the lakes, 
yet that the ground rises gradually, so as in many places to 
form plains or low hills, of an elevation above the sea equal 
to that of the summit of the Blue Mountains. This would 
answer the purpose of bounding the lake, as effectually as if 
there were a complete circle of hills forming a basin for the 
reception of the water. 

But the consideration of these water-gaps has already de- 
tained us too long; there are other scenes which equally illus- 
trate the changes which have occurred on the American con- 
tinent. 

The Falls of Niagara are not now what they once were; 
nor are they what at some future time they will be. Even 
within the memory of many now living, this cataract has 
visibly worn away the rock over which it descends, and re- 
ceded from Lake Ontario toward Lake Erie.* This is the 
natural effect of the weight and velocity of the water: it must 
have thus retrograded from its creation to the present hour. 
Its location when it first existed, was probably at the en- 
trance of Lake Ontario; possibly somewhere in that lake. 
If either of these suppositions be correct, the cataract is now 





* “A gentleman who has lived in this neighbourhood” (the 
Falls of Niagara) “ thirty years, informed Mr. B—, that since 
his residence here the cataract had receded one hundred rods.” 
—Dwight’s Travels, vol. iv. p. 101. President Dwight sup- 
poses that probably the person who gave this information had 


been misunderstood; and that rods had been by mistake sub-— 


stituted for yards. See the question of recession as considered 
at length by this eminent writer, in the volume before cited, p. 
98, et seq. é 
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very inferior to what it was originally. Let us imagine the 
period when the Falls of Niagara fell over the south-western 
border of Lake Ontario. Then, in addition to the cataract, 
there would have been the wide spread surface of the lake to 
add grandeur to the scene. All the objects within sight would 
then have been in unison with the feelings of the spectator. 
He could have turned away from the overpowering violence 
of the Falls and found relief in the less agitated sublimity of 
the expanse of water. A scene including the sea-like lake 
and the falling torrent would, by its variety alone, be inex- 
pressibly superior to that which the Falls of Niagara at pre- 
sent presents. 

We might extend the speculation, and show the possibility 
of the Falls having at one time existed within the lake itself; 
here, however, there would be little to guide our investiga- 
tions. It will therefore be most expedient not to pursue the 
subject in this direction; yet, before it is altogether dismiss- 
ed, we may cast a few thoughts upon the aspect which Niagara 
will present at some future time. 

No reason can be assigned why the Falls should not recede 
until they reach Lake Erie, and when they have attained the 
entrance of that lake, the weight of its waters would cause 
them to recede still more rapidly into its interior. It is pos- 
sible that when the Falls shall have thus receded into the lake, 
its north-east course would be entirely washed away. Erie 
and Ontario would thus be formed into a single sheet of wa- 
ter. In the mean time the recession would continue through 
Erie and Huron. When the cataract reaches the point of 
land which separates the waters of Michigan from Lake Su- 
perior, it will divide into two. One will continue its course 
into Superior, the other into Michigan. Then it will proba- 
bly be time for the world to be destroyed; and lakes, oceans, 
cataracts, continents, lands and waters, all will be dissolved in 
the universal conflagration. If this consummation does not 
take place to arrest the retrocession of Niagara, it will finally 
reach the furthest extremity of the chain of lakes, and if, as 
is possible, the lakes burst through their eastern boundaries, 
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as we have supposed Erie to do, they will all unite in a fresh 
water ocean, which will run through two-thirds of the North 
American continent. Forty or fifty thousand years hence, 
some antiquarian may inform the world that he has discover- 
ed vestiges of a tradition that this sea was originally a chain 
composed of five lakes; and that at some immemorial time, 
from some unknown cause, perhaps an earthquake, perhaps 
something else, they all rushed together to form the inland | 
ocean of America. It is probable mankind will be as wise 
then as they are now; and will reason from the principle, that 

the non-existence of a thing at the present day is a conclusive 
proof that it never existed. Those who read the speculations 

of eur supposed future antiquarian will deem them idle and ir- 
rational, in much the same manner that we anticipate our 
readers will consider our speculations relative to the lost lakes 

at Harper’s Ferry and the Delaware Water-Gap. 

X. Y. Z. 








FOR THE PHILADELPHIA MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 


TO THE SHADE OF SPENSER. 


Written after visiting Kilcoleman Castle, in the county of 
Cork, in which the poet lived, and wrote his ‘ Faéry 
Queene.” 

TurovuGH many a winding maze in “ faéry lande,” 
O Spenser! I have followed thee along; 

Ay, I have laughed and sighed at thy command 
And revelled in the magic of thy song : 

Wild are thy numbers, but to them belong 

The fire of genius and poetic skill; 

Tis thine to paint with inspiration strong 

The fate of knight, or dame.more knightly still, 
To rouse the feeling heart and sway it at thy will. 


And musing thus upon the fairy dream, 
” I sought the hall oft trod by thee before ; 
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I lay me down by Mulla’s bubbling stream, 

And, looking far beyond, gazed fondly o’er 

Old Ballyhowra, where in days of yore 

Thou watched thy flocks with all a shepherd’s pride; 
And fancy listened, as to catch once more 

Thy harp’s loved echo from the mountain side, 

But ah! no harp is heard in all that region wide. 


The flocks are fled, and in the enchanted hall 

No voice replies to voice, but there we see 

The ivy clasp the sad and mouldering wall, 

As if to twine a votive wreath for thee: 

Yea, all is desolate; and if there be 

A lonely sound, it is the raven’s cry. 

Let years roll on, let wasting ages flee, 

Let earthly things delight and hasten by, 

Thy song shall live through all, thy name shall never die. 


0. 








FOR THE PHILADELPHIA MONTHLY MAGAZINE, 


FATHER AND SON. 
Love Story. 


Tue Reverend Doctor Wigby had just returned from a 
distant expedition in search of health, amusement, and, as 
some surmised, a wife. He was now not far from his grand 
climacteric, bald, wrinkled, lame, and toothless; but still re- 
tained so much of his original vivacity that the ancient dame 
who governed his affairs triumphantly pronounced him dread- 
ful pert. But never, perhaps, was this pertness more con- 
spicuous than on a merry morning in the month of March, as 
he sat by himself in a little back parlour, awaiting the arrival 
of his only son who was about to descend to breakfast. The 
reverend gentleman smiled graciously upon a mirror which 
stared him in the face, and twisted his withered features into 
every grim variety of contortion. He was practising an 

amorous and tender simper, accompanied with whispers and 
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soft looks, when the door was opened and the young man en- 
tered. 

‘¢ Asa,’’ said the Reverend doctor, when his son was seat- 
ed, “itis now three years, since you requested my permis- 
sion to address Miss Eugenia Diddle.” 

To Asa it seemed an age; but he wisely held his peace. 

‘You have sometimes, no doubt, accused me, in your 
heart, of unkind and unreasonable opposition to your wishes.” 

Asa longed to answer yes; but still he held his peace. 

‘© You were mistaken, my boy, if such were your conclu- 
sions. I was under strong impressions to the lady’s preju- 
dice. I knewher father. He and I disputed once in public; 
and—hem—a-hem—some said—that is, surmised—or, at 
least, ventured to insinuate—that he had the better—I mean 
that he—beat me, as it were.”? Here the reverend gentle- 
man adjusted his cravat. ‘‘ But that was nothing,” he con- 
tinued ; “ suffice it to say, I had impressions to prejudice me.” 

‘‘I am very sorry,” said Asa, speaking for the first time, 
‘<T am sure any explanations—”’ 

‘¢ No explanation is needed; my impressions are removed.” 

“Tam very glad—” 

‘¢ For, to cut the matter short, I have seen the girl myself.” 

‘¢ And your judgment, Sir—” said Asa, half in doubt. 

‘¢Ts wholly in her fayour. I am charmed with her.’’ 

‘I knew you would be, Sir,”” said Asa, leaping from his 
chair, “I knew you would. I am perfectly rejoiced that 
you have seen her. You have made me quite happy.” 

‘¢ Perhaps not,” said his father, gravely, ‘‘ but let us pro- 
ceed to business.” 

Asa resumed his seat. 

‘¢I wish to know distinctly whether you retain your for- 
mer wish to marry this Miss Diddle.” 

‘* Retain it, Sir! Of course Ido. How could I possibly 
lose sight of such an object?’’ 

‘¢ Well, my son, in justice to your filial respect, and long 
submission to my will, I cannot do less than yield my full 


consent to your offering yourself to your beloved as soon 8 ‘ 
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you think proper. But femember, that I gave you warning. 
Beware of a repulse !”’ 

‘¢ No danger, Sir, no danger,” exclaimed the enraptured 
Asa, too much delighted to observe his father’s sarcastic 
smile. ‘I have no apprehensions on that score. Your con- 
sent was all that was wanting.” 

“That was wanting,” said the Doctor, “‘when you saw 
Miss Eugenia last; you don’t know what may be wanting 
now. Remember, however, if you please, that I have cau- 
tioned you against the possibility of disappointment.” 

Asa paused for 2 moment in amazement at the air of mys- 
tery with which his father spoke; but soon lost that feeling in 
the excess of his delight. He thanked his father a thousand 
times, laughed at the possibility of being jilted, and departed 
in an ecstacy. 

His first business was to make. a disposition of affairs, pre- 
paratory to a final interview with Miss Eugenia Diddle—the 
next was the interview itself. The former task demanded 
time and patience, and a tedious deal of locomotion. But he 
found himself unable'to control his feelings until he could ar- 
rive at the place of her abode. _ He indited, therefore, a pa- 
thetic letter to the queen of his affections, detailing with fond 
prolixity the end of all those vexatious hindrances which had 
so long delayed their union. He reminded her of ancient 
promises and pledges; repeated his vows of attachment and 
fidelity, and promised to follow his despatch in person, to re- 
ceive her hand and render up his heart. 

He was in the act of fulfilling this engagement by posting 
day and night towards the little town of Cerberus,* when he 
met the answer to his missive on the road, conveyed by a 
special messenger. He opened it in joyful confidence; but 
almost shrieked when he perceived that it scarcely covered — 
half a page. He mustered resolution, however, to read it 
from end to end; and found it to contain these words:— 





* The analogy of this classic title to the Ovids, Hannibals, 
and Pompeys ofa sister state, will, no doubt, solve all geogra- 
phic doubts. 
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‘¢ Sir, I am sincerely sorry that any language or behaviour 
of mine should have been so far misapprehended and miscon- 
strued as to lead you into an error, which may possibly occa- 
sion inconvenience to yourself. In order to prevent ‘any 
such effect, I hasten to inform you that so far from being at 
liberty to receive such a communication as that which I here- 
with return, I expect to be shortly united to a gentleman who 
deservedly possesses all my affection. 

With the best wishes for your welfare, 
I remain, Sir, your obedient servant, 
E. A. DIDDLE. 

P. S. Iam requested by the gentleman whom I have men- 
tioned, to say that your presence here at present would be 
disagreeable to him, and might lead to unpleasant conse- 
quences. ”’ 


The letter alone would have sent poor Asa back, despond- 
ent and discomfited, to execrate the instability of the sex, and 
like other disappointed suitors to inscribe upon his chimney- 
piece and walls, Frailty, thy name is woman! But the 
postscript roused his spirit; and forgetting the pangs which 
he suffered as a lover, in the insult to his honour as a man, he 
resolved forthwith, that if he could not win again his false 
Briseis, he would at least chastise this conceited Agamemnon. 

When he alighted at the door of the Cerberus Hotel, with- 
out waiting for his choler to subside into timidity or tender- 
ness, he hastened to the dwelling of his perjured mistress; 
was admitted to the presence of herself and mother, and re- 
ceived with a distant pomp which he repaid with compound 
interest. After an awkward pause of several minutes, he suc- 
ceeded in announcing with great dignity of mien, that the ob- 
ject of his visit was to meet a certain gentleman, who had 
dictated a post-scriptum in a certain letter lately written— 
that, being ignorant of his address and name, he was compel- 
led to do violence to his own feelings, and break through the 
strict rules of etiquette, by applying there for information. 
Such was the substance of his speech. The answer was as 
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brief, and still more lofty. The gentleman in question was 
an acquaintance of Mr. Asa Wigby’s, but did not wish his 
name to be mentioned in his absence. He had, moreover, 
assured the ladies that Mr. Asa Wigby would never venture 
to compete with him, for divers reasons which he could com- 
municate at some convenient season. ; 

Here was another glaring insult; and our hero had a tart 
reply upon his lips, when the lady mother cried from the 
window where she sat, ‘‘ Bless me, child, here’s the Doctor 
now.” ‘ 

A knock—another—the outer door is opened—a heavy 
step is heard. 

‘‘ The gentleman,”’ said Miss Eugenia Diddle, rising and 
moving towards an inner door, ‘will answer for himself. 
Excuse me if you please, Sir.” 

Asa excused her with all his heart; and waited, almost in 
trepidation, for the entrance of his rival. After some minutes 
of horrible suspense, during which the stranger seemed de- 
positing a wagon load, at least, of umbrellas, coats, and over- 
shoes, Asa, ‘driven to despair, started wildly from his seat, 
and rushing to the door, at the moment it was opened from 
without, ran plump against——his father. 

A. J. A. 





FOR THE PHILADELPHIA MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 


THE HELOTS. 


Weep, weep, weep! 
And when ye clank the menial chain 
Ye’ve not the heart to break in twain, 
Strangers and passers-by shall stare 
With sharp disdain on your despair, 
And give ye curses for your prayer, 
Because ye cried, ye idiot elves, 
For aid, and would not help yourselves ! 
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Drink, drink, drink ! 
It is not blood, it is not gall 
Moistens your abject festival. 
Your masters have been wise, and ye 
Are the proud things ye wish to be, 
For drunkards are forever free !— 
Oh! what is there on earth that saves, 
When soul and body both are slaves? 
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THE LAST OF THE 0’DONNOHOES. 


AN IRISH LEGEND. 





“I hear a voice you cannot hear ; 
I see a form you cannot see.” 





‘Evgeny body who has travelled, has visited Ireland, and 
once in Ireland, no person has left it without seeing and 


admiring the romantic and delightful scenery of Killarney. — 


There is no other spot on Erin’s green isle where the sublime 
and the beautiful, the placid and the terrific, are brought into 
such propinquity, and where, at a single glance, these charac- 
ters of the landscape can be seen at once in all their perfec- 
tion. It is several years since I gazed on the towering rocks 
of Marigenton, and the Eagle’s nest; since I trod the ruined 
courts of Ross Castle, and the ivy-crowned walls and crum- 
bling cloisters of Muircross Abbey; since I looked on the 
laughing lakes and green islands with which they are stud- 
ded; yet I have not forgot the pleasure with which I viewed 
the scenery, or the mingled feelings of sublimity and reli- 
gious awe, which came over me as I lingered round these 
monuments of departed power and greatness. 


Muircross Abbey, it is well known, is one of the most an- 


cient religious houses in Ireland, and has always been one of 
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the most celebrated, For more than twelve hundred years it 
has been the seat of devotion, and the solemn repository of 
the dead; and even now, when its desolate and mouldering 
walls are mantled with ivy, its turrets and spires tumbled into 
undistinguishable ruin; when, for ages, no matin or vesper 
bell has called the inmates of its long ranges of cloisters to 
prayers; when the heron from the lake, at night-fall, nestles 
in the old oaks, that seem coeval with the ruins that they 
shade; when the owl sends his boding and fearful cry from 
its dilapidated chambers and crumbling terraces, it has lost 
none of its reputation for sanctity in the eyes of the descen- 
dants of St. Patrick. It may well be doubted, whether there 
is a more superstitious class of people on the face of the 
earth than the native Irish; credulity is woven with their ear- 
liest impressions, and not one of them ever doubted his safe 
arrival in paradise, and his certain welcome by St. Peter, if, 
after his death, his body could be deposited within the hal- 
lowed environs of Muircross. The limited space of ground 
allotted for the purpose of sepulture, obliges it to be frequently 
dug over; and the skulls and bones which are disinterred to 
make way for others, are piled in ghastly and revolting ranges 
through one of the long vaulted corridors of the ruins. 

In my visits to these ruins, I frequently met with native 
Irish peasants, who were apparently visiting them for the 
purpose of penance or devotion. There was one old man 
that I several times saw, who possessed every characteristic 
of one of the natives: who, though stooping under the 
weight of years, had lost none of the fire which once roused 
his energies, and which now, in conversation, flashed from a 
pair of deep set piercing eyes. A few scattered silver hairs 
were on his bare head; he was miserably clad and miserably 
poor, yet he asked-not for charity; and when I once bestowed 
upon him a few shillings, he received them with gratitude, but 
not with that air of slavish degradation that characterises the 
Irish beggars. Seated beneath some ivied ruin or on some 
fallen shaded wall, I frequently entered into conversation with 
him, for though superstitious, he was intelligent: and like 
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most old people who retain their faculties unimpaired, he was 
a living chronicle. From him I learned that his object in 
lingering around the place, was to secure the privilege of a 
burial there, as he confidently affirmed his death was not far 
distant. I told him one day that, notwithstanding his age, 
he looked as though he might yet see many days. “One year 
ago,”’ he replied, ‘‘ I might have thought so, but now I know 
better. Six months ago, I came here to bury my youngest 
son, who was killed at the fair of Tipperary, and I then re- 
ceived the warning, which none may disregard, and which 
shows me that my time is near.”” During the conversation 
that followed, I learned that he had seen the spectre of O’- 
Donnohoe, as mentioned in the following legend: the particu- 
lars of which were narrated to me by the old man. 


More than a‘century ago, the lord of O’Donnohoe, the proud, 
representative of a proverbially powerful and martial race, be- - 


came passionately in love with Cora O’Donnell, daughter of a 
neighboring chieftain in Kerry, whom he accidently saw at an 
entertainment given by her father; and without delay, laid his 
wishes to make Cora his bride, before her parents. Flattered 
by the distinction which such an alliance would confer, they 
hesitated not to give their approbation to his proposals, if such 
might be called that consent, which they would not have 
dared to refuse. Not so easily won, however, was the blue- 
eyed and fair-haired Cora. Her soft soul sunk within her at the 
proposed union with a man she did not love; a man re- 
nowned indeed for his courage and might, and not less so for 
his atrocities and unprovoked cruelties. Love had never 
taken possession of her pure and innocent bosom, but to no 
one did she feel a greater repugnance than the Lord of O’- 
Donnohoe. Sensible that to refuse would be unavailing, and 

to resist would only bring destruction upon her parents and 

family, without benefitting herself, she communicated the re- 

luctance she felt only to her brother Florence, a high spirited 
and generous young chieftain, whom she loved as herself. 

Her only hope was, that while she procrastinated, (and only of 
the age of fifteen, she claimed the right to procrastinate, ) he 
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would start some new. object of ambition, in the pursuit of 
which she should be forgotten and overlooked. Such, how- 
ever, was not the case with O’Donnohoe; he seemed to have 
forgotten all his once darling projects in his devotion to Cora; 
and he neglected no means to overcome the dislike which he 
was sensible she felt towards him. Even after he had, ina 
magnificent cavalcade, and with the splendour due ‘to the 
person of his intended bride, escorted her from her father’s 
mansion tothe princely castle of Aghadoe; he listened to her 
entreaties to have the nuptial ceremony postponed for a short 
time, but declared that nothing should ever induce him to 
forego her hand. - Unknown to Cora, Florence profited by 
this delay, to lay before O’Donnohoe the deep rooted aversion 
his sister felt to become his bride; and entreated him, as he 
valued her happiness, to leave her free to choose, and not 
force her to such a sacrifice. 

‘¢ Begone, fool!” said O’Donnohoe, “and trouble me no 
more with your solicitations. My purpose is fixed; and who 
ever knew an O’Donnohoe swerve from his intentions, or fal- 
ter in the pursuit of an object, be it for love or vengeance ?” 

“TI would become your slave to save her,’’ said Florerice, 
not intimidated by the threat his last words conveyed; ‘‘ and 
I will die sooner than see her led to the altar against her will.” 

‘‘You forget where you are,”’ replied O’Donnohoe, red- 
dening with rage, ‘‘ it is dangerous bearding the lion in his 
den: but you are the brother of Cora, and that for this time, 
ensures your safety; but appear not in this place again at your 
peril, until after your sister has become the bride of O’Don- 
nohoe.”? 

“If my wealth would ransom—”’said Florence. 

“Silence!” thundered O’Donnohoe, interrupting young 0’- 
Donnell, ‘¢ mention not ransom: not for all the wealth in yon- 
der abbey, would I relinquish my claim to your sister’s hand. 
Begone ! or by heavens, I shall be tempted to recall my word 
of safety, and punish your temerity as it deserves. ”” 

They were interrupted by the entrance of one of the holy 
men attached to the abbey, or it is probable something more 
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than words would have followed: for, as the last words of 0’- 
Donnohoe were pronounced, the hands of both were signifi- 
cantly laid on their swords, and the eye of Florence was 
flashing with indignation at the unfeelingness of O’Donnohoe. 

“¢ Peace, sons!” said the venerable man, as he raised his 
hands; ‘‘ when an O’Donnohoe sheds the blood of an O’Don- 
nell, the destiny of his race is accomplished.” 

The contending chieftains bowed in silence to the command 
of the holy man; and Florence having reiterated his declara- 
tion that Cora, without her consent, should never be led to 
the altar, turned to leave the apartment. 

‘¢ Father Dermody,” said O’Donnohoe, ‘‘it is my com- 
mand that, to-morrow, at twelve o’clock, every thing be in 
readiness in the great chapel of the abbey, for the consum- 
mation of my marriage with Cora O’Donnell.” 

These words were intentionally spoken so loud as to be 
overheard by young O’Donnell, yet sensible that no act of 
violence could be committed in the presence of father Der- 
mody, he passed without giving any other reply, than again 
laying his hand on the hilt of his sword. 

Destitute of those finer feelings of the soul which only can 
respond to similar sensations in others, O’Donnohoe began to 
attribute to improper motives, the reluctance which he had 
not the most distant idea could exist towards himself alone: 
and when once the fiend, jealousy, had entered his bosom, it 
required but a few trifling incidents to blow all his passions 
into aflame. Fully determined to delay the marriage no 
longer, he hastened to inform the beautiful Cora of his inten- 
tions, and the orders he had given for the morrow: and 
though, to an attentive observer, the ashy paleness that over- 
spread her features, and the swift heavings of her bosom, 
might have betrayed her horror, yet he was surprised to hear 
her announce her readiness to attend his pleasure; and it was 
with a loathing that almost amounted to detestation, that she 
received the kiss which accompanied his acknowledgment of 
the satisfaction he felt at her compliance; yet she determined 
to become the sacrifice, rather than inyolye her parents and 
her brother in certain ruin. 
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Scarcely had O’Donnohoe left her, than Florence sought 
and obtained an interview with his lovely sister, confirmed the 
intentions of O’Donnohoe, and made known to her his deter- 
mination to save her or perish in the attempt. With reluct- 
ance on the part of Cora, it was agreed that, as the ceremony 
was to be performed in the great chapel of the abbey, Cora 
should, after the arrival of the procession, meet her brother 
in one of the adjoining apartments: in doing which, Florence 
imagined there would be no difficulty, and from thence they 
would attempt their flight together. Once among the O’Don- 
nels of Munster, Florence assured her they should be safe 
from the persecutions of O’Donnohoe. 

“I would die myself, willingly,” said Cora, while the 
tears coursed down her pale cheeks, ‘I could die, rather than 
think of being united to him for life: but to involve you and 
my parents in my unhappy destiny, is insupportable.”” 

‘¢Fear nothing, my dear sister: cheer up your spirits, and 
let us hope for the best,” said Florence, as tenderly kissing 
his loved Cora, he hastened from the castle. 

The next day came, and the great bell of the abbey, which 
was used only on extraordinary occasions, chimed the hour 
for the marriage ceremony. O’Donnohoe, in his richest at- 
tire, accompanied by the pale but still charming Cora, with 
all their numerous train, mounted on superb chargers, with 
pennon and banner flying, a splendid and imposing proces- 
sion, left the castle of Aghadoe, to present themselves before 
the venerable Superior of Muircross. Already had they 
reached the consecrated walls, and the rude but martial and * 
inspiring music, which accompanied them in long and repeat- 
ed flourishes, announced to the holy fraternity their arrivat. 
Long trains of cloistered religionists, in their black cowls, 
greeted their coming, and ushered them into the great chapel. 
Here, under a most splendid cross, in which richly enchased 
in gold and precious stones, was placed a small piece of the 
true cross, a circumstance to which the chapel derived not a 
little of its high reputation for sanctity, sat the mitred Supe- 
rior. 
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At the sight of the spot that was to.seal her fate, a sick- 
ness of soul came over the half-fainting Cora, and scarcely 
recollecting her engagement with her brother, she was assis- 
ted by her principal female attendant, for the purpose of re- 
covering her spirits, into one of the adjoining chambers, 
where she soon found herself joined by young O’Donnell. 
The attendant, at his first appearance, was about to cry for 
help, but drawing his sword, he informed ‘her that instant 
death should follow the least alarm from her; and then clasp- 
ing his sister in his arms, said— 

‘¢Cora, the moments are precious, let us fly: my life would 
quickly pay the forfeit of my temerity, were I to be seen 
within these walls.” 

“Then fly alone,” cried Cora, throwing her arms around 
her brother’s neck, ‘‘fly, and leave me to my fate. We 
cannot escape together, these walls forbid.” 

‘¢ Only be yourself, my dear sister,’”’ he replied; “ only re- 
sume your wonted fortitude and resolution, and we may bid 
defiance to the tyrant who would sacrifice you to his passions, 
and who thinks you already in his power.”’ 

“Oh! you know not his power; fly and cave me: why 
should you too become his victim ?” 

‘If we cannot escape together, we can at least die toge- 
ther,”’ said Florence, as he raised Cora in his arms, and di- 
recting the attendant to precede them with her light, left the 
chamber. 

The dim light of the lamp scarcely reached to the remote part 
of the passage they entered, and they neglected the precaution 
of closing the door behind them, so that, when alafmed by 
the absence of Cora, the Lord of O’Donnohoe directing his 
attendants to remain where they were, left the chapel to as- 
sure himself of her safety, he followed them into the corri- 
dor, directed by the low sound of their voices, and the glim- 
mer of their lamp, without their noticing his presence. He 
entered in time to catch the last words of Florence, and with- 
out knowing who it was, saw him clasp Cora‘in, his arms, 
and bear her towards the gate of the abbey. ) 
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All the base and unworthy suspicions he had entertained, 
now became realities, strong as holy writ to his excited ima- 
gination, and vowing to make a bloody avengement of what 
he fancied were his wrongs, he swiftly but lightly followed. 
At the moment of passing the threshold which led to the long 
corridor opening at the gate of the abbey, through which they 
were to pass, the terrified Cora again attempted to persuade 
her brother to leave her to her fate, and not tempt his own 
certain ruin and that of his family; and again received the 
assurance that he would protect her with his life. 

‘¢ Base minion, then do it !”’ cried O’Donnohoe, in a voice 
which broke like thunder upon the ear of Cora, and caused 
even Florence to start, so sudden and unexpected it came: 
but clasping the now apparently lifeless Cora closer to his bo- 
som with one hand, and brandishing his sword in the other, 
he flew along the corridor, with the hope of reaching his 
trusty servants and horses, which were in waiting at the gate. 

As they emerged from the gloom of the half-lighted pas- 
sage, into the light of the day, O’Donnohoe, warm with pur- 
suit, and boiling with rage, in attempting to cut down her 
brother, missed his blow, but as the head of the beautiful and 
fainting Cora hung over her brother’s arm, the fatal weapon 
reached her neck, and quick as if it had been a lily stalk, 
severed it in a moment. Her head rolled along the paved 
floor, and her spouting blood deluged her brother. Scarcely 
sensible of what he had done, O’Donnohoe was preparing for 
asecond blow, when flinging off his cloak, Florence kneeled 
by the side of the murdered Cora, bared his bosom, and bade 
O’Donnohoe strike. The point of the weapon dropped upon 
the floor, and covering his face with his hands, O’Donnohoe 
remained motionless and silent. 

“¢ Strike !”’ continued Florence, ‘‘ you: have murdered my 
sister, now consummate your crimes, by killing her brother; 
for, by yonder heaven, I swear,’’ and he held his right hand, 
red with the warm blood of Cora, upward, as he spoke, ‘ that 
her murderer shall be punished, her death shall not go una- 
venged.”’ 
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‘¢The race of the O’Donnohoes is closed! This deed shall 
be punished, but not by man!’’ echoed a hollow voice from 
the gloom, and in a moment father Dermody stood before 
them. 

The brain of O’Donnohoe turned, when he gazed on the 
fatal consequences of his rashness; for Cora he loved almost to 
distraction. His reason was unhinged, and with the frightful 
yell of a maniac, he caught the headless trunk in his arms, 
darted through the opened portals, mounted his charger, 
which stood with all its splendid trappings at the gateway, 
and with the rapidity of lightning, spurred him towards a 
frightful precipice, which overhung the deep blue waters of 
the lake. His attendants, who were in waiting, followed 
with all possible speed, but they arrived too late to save him: 
they only heard the hollow plunge in the mirrored wave, and 
from the summit of the rock, saw, for one brief moment, the 
struggling of the noble steed; caught one glimpse of the 
snowy dress of the bride, and beheld the bloody bubbles 
which rose to the surface, as with a hand unfastened in death, 
the horse and rider sunk deep in the whelming wave. 

The splendid bridal was turned into a scene of the deepest 
mourning. Mass was ordered to be said for the space of 
three months, for the benefit of the souls of Cora and O’Don- 
nohoe: but the rites of religion were unable to overcome the 
horror which always attended the remembrance of the bloody 
catastrophe. Their spirits still vontinued to linger around 
the places where the fearful scene occurred; and often was the 
slumber of the monk disturbed by the gleams which glanced 
into his narrow cell from the radiant vestments of Cora, a8 
she passed through the corridor, where she met her unhappy 
fate, or lingered for a moment on the threshold, when the 
first faint streaks of light began to checquer the east, and the 
crowing of the cock announced the approach of the hour 
when the matin bell would call the slumberers to prayer. 

Oftentimes, too, when the storm which has swept the wide 
Atlantic, and lashed its waves to fury, drives its mighty mass 
of clouds over the land, and roars among the mountains which 
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surround the lakes of Killarney; when the sea-fow], unable 
to resist the aerial torrent, are obliged to shelter themselves on 
poised wing behind the cliffs of Maugerton, or the rocks of 
the Eagle’s nest, or plunge into the lake which, with foaming 
waves, is breaking on the pebbly shore or rocky margin; 

there, while the hoarse clang of the heron and sea-gull may 
be heard above the storm, may be seen the dark and majestic 
form of O’Donnohoe, mounted on his horse, and careering it 
over the waves. Woe, however, to the hapless individual 
who is thus permitted to behold this vision, his days are num- 
bered; and death, inevitable death, is found to.be the close 
attendant of those who are thus permitted to see beyond the 
veil which shuts from mortal eye the precincts of another 
and mysterious state of existence. et is 
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Joun Curistoruer Frepericx Scuitier was born on the 
10th November, 1759, at Marbach, a small town of Wirtem- 
burg, situated on the Neckar. His parents were eminent for 
all those estimable qualities which are calculated to train the 
youthful mind to the love of religion and natural affection, 
and the care which was early bestowed upon their son en- 
grafted upon his heart the germ of those engaging virtues 
which continued to mark his character through life. 

The natural bent of his mind was favourable to the impres- 
sions of piety, and with a heart highly susceptible of every 
kinder feeling, he was trained up in the exercise of the moral 
virtues under“the care of a benevolent clergyman, from whom 
he received the first rudiments of his education. There are 
certain periods in early life, when the mind, freed from every 
care and idle desire, seems inclined to deyote itself to the 
pursuit of an object, which of all pursuits is certainly the most 
laudable, that of piety. Youth, in all its innocence, is some- 
times known to adopt a serious turn; to forsake its sprightli- 
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ness and gaiety, and make resolutions of a future course of 
conduct, which a few years’ experience will demonstrate to 
have been but futile hopes. 

Schiller, at the age of nine, was no stranger to such impres- 
sions, which the fostering care of his parents, and the man- 
dates of his preceptor, had endeavoured to inculcate upon his 
youthful mind; but removing with the latter to another place 
of residence, the theatre, which was at that time celebrated 
for the shew and splendour which characterised the taste of 
the reigning Duke, soon caught his admiration. Even at this 
period he became so enamoured of the beauty of the Drama, 
that he formed the plan of writing a tragedy, without, how- 
ever, losing his inclination to religious pursuits, to which he 
had felt such an early propensity. 

He now prosecuted his studies at a public institution in 
Ludwigsburg, where he maintained the character of a modest, 
upright, and virtuous youth; and the conduct of Schiller was 
remembered with pleasing sensations at a subsequent period, 
by those who had cultivated his acquaintance at this place. 
The time was approaching, however, at which the mind 
becomes fixed upon steadiness of pursuit, and paternal 
care looks forward with anxiety to the future reputation of 
their child. We have said that Schiller was early inclined to 
religious impressions, and it was no object of his parents to 
show repugnance to this inclination; but placed in a situation 
where their domestic interests depended upon submission to 
the wishes of the Duke, who proposed another career of study 
than that of theology to their son, they were induced to dis- 
suade him from his original purpose, and learn the profession 
of the law. This calling, however, which to him possessed 
but few attractions, and was so opposite to his turn of mind, 
was relinquished at the first opportunity that offered. 

Native genius appears to invest the soul with a continual 
charm, from which it breaks forth at every awakening im- 
pulse, and lets loose those gathering thoughts which some 
beautiful object served to produce.. These are the secrets 
which lie concealed in the gifted mind, and whose development 
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extends a general influence to every heart. It is pleasing to 
observe how talent bursts gradually forth, and rises, as the 
massive oak springs from the acorn, into that gigantic great- 
ness which astonishes lesser minds by its comparative powers. 

Schiller wrote early, we believe at thirteen, but are unable 
to say what were the merits of his first attempt; though youth- 
ful precocity cannot always decide the future character, or 
stamp the reputation of a writer, it is, nevertheless, gratifying 
to peruse these youthful effusions and to trace in them indi- 
cations of superior genius. 

It was at the Carls-Schule that he made the first essay at 
poetry; he enjoyed no opportunity, however, at this place of 
cultivating his poetical talents by the study of the German 
classics, and this disadvantage prevented him from improving 
himself by reading the most valuable productions of German 
literature. The poets to-whom he had access were Klop- 
stock, Utz, Lessing, Goethe, and Gershenberg, and these 
were the constant companions of his juvenile years. Schiller 
appeared at a time when the literature of his country was 
beginning to assume a more favourable aspect, and when 
literary taste was undergoing a considerable change. Ancient 
literature had been implanted in the German University at a 
remote date, the study of it was pursued with a degree of 
zeal which yet remains unabated, and the success which fol- 
lowed the deep discerning investigations of the German phi- 
lologist remains to this day unrivalled. 

Yet it was natural that original minds, too, like the tree of 
spontaneous growth, should spring up upon the soil of classi- 
cal erudition, and, by reviving the beauties of ancient, au- 
thors, which they so ardently contemplated, invent something 

‘of their own which would rival the models of antiquity. ; 

This had been effected previous to Schiller’s time, but nice 
and accurate discrimination, slow and progressive in its course, 
was now ready to reject its standards of former elegance, and 
imbibe a spirit of expression more characteristic of universal 
sentiment. 

The language, too, was proceeding rapidly in the march. of 
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improvement, its general cultivation began to free it of im- 
purities, and divest it of barbarisms, and render it better 
suited to the ideas of the poet, and more congenial with ele- 
gant taste. 

This revival had considerable influence on Schiller’s turn of 
thinking; he sought with renewed application the inherent 
merits of his favourite poets, and became acquainted, about 
this period, with the real excellencies of Shakspeare, whom 
he so highly appreciated as to declare himself indebted, to 
him for a pure and ardent love of poetry. Among his earlier 
productions, Moses, an epic poem, is mentioned as worthy of 
notice, and a tragedy called ‘‘ Cosmus di Medici.” The lat- 
ter performance was suggested by the perusal of Gershen- 
berg’s Ugolino, of which he was particularly fond. These 
productions were afterwards destroyed, and a few ex- 
tracts from ‘‘ Cosmus di Medici’’ were inserted in the “ Rob- 
bers.” His reading was not confined exclusively to poetry, 
but partook of a desultory turn, and his most favourite au- 
thors in prose were Plutarch’s Lives, Herder’s and Garve’s 
writings. These pursuits were soon exchanged for those of a 
professional nature, and with the full determination of study- 
ing physic, he pledged himself to forsake, for the space of 
two years, his devotion to the muses, and apply himself alto- 
gether to the more abstruse departments of natural philosophy. 
The result of this was a treatise on physiology, which was 


subsequently translated into Latin, though it never appeared 


in print. 
In the year 1780, he published a piece on the “ Relation 
between the Corporeal and Spiritual Existence of Man,” 


which was rewarded by a promotion to the employment of 


chief physician to a regiment. But Schiller could not remain 
long estranged from his darling pursuit, and his official en- 
gagements did not restrain him from undertaking a work on 
which a great portion of his future celebrity was to rest. The 
plan of the Robbers was conceived as early as 1777, and its 
publication was carried into effect in the year 1781. He un- 
dertook this at his private expense, as no publisher was found 
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willing to risk the purchase of a play written by a stripling 
of eighteen. The success of its performance exceeded its 
author’s expectations, and notwithstanding it incurred the 
severest censures of the German critic, it did not fail to at- 
tract popularity, and to astonish the crowded houses it re- 
ceived by the high powers which the young author exercised 
upon it. 

The ‘ Robbers’’ excited the anger of some, and especially 
of Grison, who felt himself peculiarly molested by a passage 
in the tragedy. The consequence of this was that Schiller 
was restricted the use of his pen beyond the province of phy- 
sic, which prohibition proved the more mortifying, as he ob- 
served the success which attended his first dramatic piece. 
Towards the close of 1781, Schiller made the resolution of 
escaping from his present residence, being weary of those re- 
straints which his public capacity imposed upon him, and-de- 
sirous of dedicating all his time to his favourite inclination. 
To effect this purpose, he was under the necessity of assuming 
feigned names; he arrived, however, without the least ob- 
struction, in France, where he was able to enjoy what he had 
so ardently longed for, the happiness of literary repose, which 
he devoted entirely to the muses; and the fruits of his leisure 
were ‘‘ The Conspiracy of Fiesco,’’ ‘¢ Cabal and Love,’ and 
the plan of ‘‘ Don Carlos.”” Schiller now began to assume 
the character of an author; he seems entirely to have forsaken 
the profession, which, if he had adopted with any permanent 
intention to pursue it, appears to have been rather a case of ne- 
cessity than of choice. ‘The propensity which he had so early 
displayed for writing was too strong to be overcome by motives 
of lucrative interest, and the success which crowned his earlier 
efforts, together with the secret consciousness of intellectual 
energy, conspired to stir up his ardent genius to bolder at- 
tempts. He was already known as the contributor to the 
first periodicals of the day, had written several tragedies and 
poems, and was the author of two philosophical pamphlets. 

He returned, in 1785, to Leipsig, where he met with the 
warmest reception from a large circle of friends and admirers, 
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who anxiously awaited his return, and who felt the want of 
his presence as that of one who lends a charm to society by 
his attractive manners and the sweetness of his social habits. 

The pleasing associations the poet drew from this source, 
elicited the beautiful poem entitled, ‘‘ An die Frende.” 

In 1787, our poet composed a tragedy entitled “The Mis- 
anthrope,”’ and a few minor poems, but he had long held in 
view an object of greater importance than had hitherto en- 
gaged his literary efforts. He desired to establish something 
permanent on the basis of his reputation which was now laid, 
and for this purpose chose the “ Rebellion of the Netherlands” 
as a subject worthy of his pen, and which was eminently cal- 
culated to exercise his historical powers. The main incidents 
of “Don Carlos” had first suggested to him the fertility of 
the subject, and the wide field which lay before him, for a 
fruitful narration of events, fraught with the highest interest, 
which had hitherto been but partially touched upon. 

The celebrated history of “The Ghost Seer,”? was found- 
ed upon incidents in the life of the celebrated Cagliostro, who 
at that time attracted much attention. The work was left un- 
finished, apparently with the object of exciting public curiosi- 
ty, who were desirous of knowing the termination of the ca- 
reer of the mysterious personage, introduced into that per- 
formance. In 1787, Schiller visited Weimar; Goethe was 
absent on a visit to Italy, but the society of Wieland and 
Herder, who enlivened the literary circle, held forth sufficient 
motives to detain him there. Among such friends our author 
was quite at home; he could not too highly relish the charms 
of Weimar when graced by such men, and in an epistle to a 
friend he passionately says, 

«¢ What delightful hours do I anticipate! Wieland is young, 
if he loves—.” 3 

About this time he became a contributor to the Mercury, 
a periodical of high standing, and perhaps superior to every 
other in Germany, in this department of literature. 

The days he spent in Weimar, and the pleasures he enjoy- 
ed during his visit, were recurred to with emotions of delight 
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at'a later period, and he gives vent to his feelings in a very 
lively and tender epistle addressed to a friend in Weimar, 
in which, alluding to his single state, he says: ‘<I am still an 
isolated being, wandering about a stranger, with no other pos- 
session than that of property. I long for a more settled 
mode of life, and for the enjoyments of domestic comfort.” 
Schiller saw Goethe for the first time at Rudolstadt, and the 
interview took place in a numerous company, which the lat- 
ter was amusing with interesting details of his journey in 
Italy, from which he had just returned. 

There was much in the character and disposition of Goethe 
to interest his new acquaintance, and the latter expressed 
himself highly pleased with the first interview, which favour- 
ed the opinion he had formed of his contemporary. A con- 
nexion soon ensued between them, which lasted through life, 
and was strengthened by congeniality of pursuits and inclina- 
tion, and similarity of taste. About the year 1787, he received 
proposals for writing the ‘* History of the Thirty Years’ War,”’ 
which he put into execution in 1791, which, together with the 
‘¢ Rebellion of the Netherlands,” are ranked amongst his most 
eminent productions. He was married in 1790, upon which oc- 
casion he expresses himself as having arrived at the summit of 
felicity; and, indeed, he seems to have had every chance of en- 
joying a full share of human happiness, being now possessed of 
literary fame, general respect, an affectionate partner, and all 
the solaces arising from domestic content. 

Kant had established his celebrity by having introduced a 
very popular species of philosophy. Schiller, on his return 
from an excursion to the north, that he had undertaken for 
the improvement of his health, which had received a serious 
attack some time previous, made some stay at Jena, where he 
enjoyed the intercourse of the most eminent scholars of that 
University, among whom were Shiitz, Hufeland, and Rein- 
hold. The latter excited in the mind of our author a peculiar 
regard for the philosophy of Kant, to which he soon inclined. 
It was shortly after this that he produced two philosophical 
essays of considerable merit, that appeared in the ‘ Thalia.” 
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In speaking of a poem with which he was engaged, he ex- 
presses the following opinion of the new philosophy he had 
adopted: ‘It is opposed to that of Leibnitz, it is of a more 
poetical nature, and sustains a high character.” 

In 1792, he first formed the project of writing Wallenstein, 
a performance which he required seven years to execute, be- 
ing anxious of producing something worthy of his reputation, 
and at the same time of giving the highest finish to what was 
ever afterwards admired as one of his best.* Schiller met 


_ with difficulties in the accomplishment of his task, and labour- 


ed under considerable obstacles in the management of the tra- 
gedy, but the production itself shows how completely he sur- 
mounted them. From 1799 he devoted the whole of his time 
to dramatic writing, and removed to Weimar in order to fre- 
quent the theatre at that place, and to witness the success of 
his own compositions. 

He possessed a very agreeable villa in the vicinity of Jena, 
whither he proposed to return at the end of the winter, but 
his temporary residence at Weimar had created such a fond 
attachment to the place that he made it his settled abode. 

He had received, in 1795, a professorship at Tiibingen 
from his prince, who was the most beneficent of patrons, and 
to whom our author was indebted for an annuity competent 
to his support, without any exertions on his part. This had 
been offered in consideration of his infirmities, which had 
doubtless an unfavourable influence on his moral temperament, 
as nothing sooner serves to damp the ardour of the mind than 
bodily affliction. Not only the friendship of Goethe, but the 
society of the place and a literary club, suggested probably by 
the example of Addison, contributed to increase Schiller’s 
love for Weimar. It was customary for the members of this 
association to produce, at stated times, some recent produc- 
tion composed for the occasion, and it was in this manner that 
Schiller wrote his “Four Ages’’ and “ Lines to Friendship.” 





* Schlegel, the German critic, gives “ William Tell” the 
preference, which is generally considered his master-piece. 
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Schiller had now arisen to the summit of literary emi- 
nence; he had already sent forth into the world those works 
upon which his future fame depended, and was only prevent- 
ed pursuing his avocation of authorship by occasional visits of 
a dangerous disease. ‘“ Wallenstein” encouraged him to other 
attempts at dramatic writing, and ‘‘ Maria Stuart,” ‘The 
Maid of Orleans,” ‘¢ The Bride of Messina,” and ** William’ 
Tell’? appeared soon after, in succession. 

The last piece at which he was engaged was a play, the 
scenes of which were laid in Russia, but death seized him 
while in the act of writing, and thus ended the career of Schil- 
ler, on the 9th of May, 1805, in the 46th year of his age. 

A colossal bust was raised to his memory, in which the 
expression of the features are said to be represented with the 
greatest accuracy, and to offer at the same time a specimen of 
the high delineating powers of the artist ; it is exhibited at 
Stutgardt. 

Moral virtue, and all the éndearing qualities which spring 
from it, the exercisé of benevolent liberality of feeling and 
social tenderness, at home, and in society at large, form the 
most engaging traits in the character of a writer. 

If we have been introduced to his acquaintance by the pe- 
rusal of his works, we have analyzed his secret feelings and 
his best emotions through this medium. But in the due esti- 
mation of his character we are often seduced by the glare of 
appearances, and judge of the heart by an imperfect standard. 
We behold the portrait held up in the fairest light, with the 
glow of moral beauty diffused throughout, but which is rather 
an effort of the flattering artist than the reflection cast by the 
shades of the original. 

In other words, we would judge of the heart of a writer 
by the criterion which human nature is too liable to adopt, 
and to be imposed upon by appearances which it is vile enough 
to assume. ‘‘ By their works shall ye know them,” is very 
applicable in this case, and we can find nothing more appro- 
priate to illustrate our meaning than this simple yet striking 
text. Without inquiring farther how the soul can be pene- 
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trated, how the heart may be tested so as to meet the wishes 
of kindred sympathy, we more particularly profess to admire 
a social disposition, and a heart always open to every benevo- 
lent attachment, and susceptible of every finer feeling. 

This property of the human mind is of a diffusive kind; it is 
never solitary, but spreads abroad as far as friendship extends 

its influence ; neither does it feel for itself, hut its benign emo- 
tions dissipate, they extend to others, and infuse a mutual 
warmth into those congenial spirits with whom we associate. 

That Schiller was of this turn we may draw from the inci- 
cidents of his life. He sought in social friendship what was 
not to be found in the world at large, and when exhausted by 
the dull repulsive scenes of the latter, found in the circles of 
.choice society, the amusements and relaxations which spring 
from cordial love and mutual sympathy. Thus he was no 
stranger to friendship, no misanthrope, who, by escaping from 
the precincts of civilization, hopes to find content, and like a late 
poet, even poetical inspiration, from the wildness of scenes to 
which he had hitherto been a stranger, and among which he 
resolves to make his home. It is perhaps the noblest panegyric 
on Schiller’s memory, that his general conduct was irreproach- 
able. 

From youth upwards, he was impressed with the value of 
the precepts he had so early received, and was never tempted 
to renounce the solid basis of moral virtue, the Christian reli- 
gion. The morality which pervades his writings constitutes 
their essential excellence, and he is not found to indulge in 
those licences so offensive to religion, which characterized some 
of his cotemporaries. Schiller was a philosopher as well as a 
poet, and his histories and philosophical treatises bear the 
stamp of that solid erudition which is of more value than the 
reputation of the poet, and is more beneficial for the instruc- 
tion it imparts, than the more glowing effusions of the musé, 
because the latter only delight the fancy. 

It is this versatility of genius, which is formed for distin- 
guishing itself in every branch of knowledge, and of employ- 
ing its powers on every subject that is best calculated to esta- 
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blish a writer as a standard in literature, and by pleasing and 
gratifying all, to attract the admiration of the world. 

Johnson is known and venerated by his nation as a biogra- 
pher, a moralist, a poet, and lexicographer; Schiller as a poet, 
an historian, and a moral philosopher; but had they respec- 
tively excelled in but one of these departments of literature, 
their names would doubtless rank among second-rate classics. 

We have said that the language was undergoing great im- 
provement; this improvement proceeded ‘rom the cultivation 
it received from the growing literature of Germany. - Harsh- 
ness of sound was, and is yet, a peculiar objection to the Ger- 
man tongue; but poetry, which refines the mind as well as lan- 
guage, had considerable influence in ameliorating this defect, 
by polishing the diction, and ornamenting the classical ima- 
gery. 

The ‘ Robbers,”’ it is well known, was the production of a 
very early age, and whatever may have been the popularity 
it excited, or the censures it incurred, its author at a later pe- 
riod did not hesitate to confess himself dissatisfied with his 
early production, which was written in the ardour of youth- 
ful fancy, and condemned it as unworthy of himself. Milton 
was the last to treat the ‘‘ Paradise Regained” as inferior to 
his immortal poem, and Schiller, in this case, may be said to 
have fallen into a like extreme, by treating his young offspring 
with too great severity. With English taste it may readily 
be supposed to have been quite disconsonant; the fatalist prin- 
ciples ascribed to Schiller were censured by some, and others 
were displeased with the high-wrought expressions and ex- 
travagant ideas which characterized the tragedy. vs for its 
general air, it corresponds better with the spirit of German 
writing than that of English, and if it was stigmatized by the 
latter, this proceeded altogether from the misunderstanding 
which usually existed between the two. The tragedy of the 
Robbers is regarded by his countrymen, notwithstanding all 
its defects, as a high effort of genius, in which powers of dis- 
cernment, thought, and invention are displayed, really asto- 
nishing when the youth of the author is taken into considera- 
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tion. This encomium was perhaps better suited to “ Wallen- 
stein” or ‘‘ William Tell;” these were written at an age of 
greater experience, and which, together with ‘‘ Don Carlos,” 
are the monuments of Schiller’s dramatic fame. The compo- 
sition of Wallenstein was attended with considerable labour, 
*but if it required the utmost critical severity to give it a high 


finish, the pains of its author were fully repaid by the ap-— 


plause which accompanied it, and the reputation it obtained. 
The ‘¢Ghost Seer’? bears upon the whole a mysterious air, 
and may be said to be more in character with what is termed 
the German school, than any other of Schiller’s productions. 
The strange destiny of the Armenian, who was under the ne- 
cessity of making his exit from society at midnight, and again 
permitted to appear when acquitted of his nocturnal engage- 
ment, and the narrations of a deep and romantic character in- 
terspersed throughout the history, excite feelings of deep in- 
terest in the mind of the reader. Though Schiller has done 
but little in the province of history, what he has attempted he 
has succeeded in, and his style, in the two works specified, 
is entitled to the highest praise, being at once graceful, dig- 
nified, and flowing. _We might venture a comparison be- 
tween him and Robertson, did not the contrast between the 
two languages, in which they respectively wrote, preclude 
such an attempt. Like the latter, he has formed the model 
of the historical style, and few have been successful in imi- 
tating him. 

Of his lyrics the most esteemed are, “The Deities of 
Greece,” ‘‘ Resignation,” ‘*The Region of the Shades,” 
“The Word of Faith,” “Female Worth,” ‘Hymn on 
Peace,’ &c. 

J. H. 
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FOR THE PHILADELPHIA MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 
TO AVARICE. 
Imitated from the Spanish of Ercilig.* 


O cheerless toil, incurable disease, 
How art thou sought by those thou least canst please! 
Before thy shrine what countless votaries fall, 
Nor give one thought to reason’s nobler call, 
Though from the heart they curse thee, and deplore 
The insatiate wish that makes them sigh for more. 
Yes, hideous as thou seemest, still to thee 
They bend, and worship with obsequious knee, 
And own at last, that since the world began, 
Thou art the root of all the ills of man. 

M. 


* Le Araucana, C, III. St. 1. 





Xutelligeuce. 


FOR THE PHILADELPHIA MON®HLY MAGAZINE. 


CERVANTES. 


Cervantes, the author of a romance which all ages and 
nations have agreed to consider inimitable, was either impel- 
led by his vanity, (of which he had his share,) or forced by 
his misfortunes, (of which he had more than his share, ) to at- 
tempt dramatic writing, a species of composition requiring a 
peculiarity of talent, seldom found to exist in a successful no- 
velist. His plays were all either rejected by the performers, 
or damned by the audience; who, if they have shown them- 
selves very silly in the treatment of some plays by other au- 
thors, certainly prove themselves to possess a little common 
sense in their reception of these. 

A sketch of one, (he did not print half the number that he 
wrote, ) will serve to give some idea of his dramatic skill. He 
manufactured an affair, which may be denominated in English, 
‘¢The Sainted Scoundrel:” the hero of which is represented 
as being ‘ the exceedingest knave’ in all Seville, a city former- 
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ly notorious for inquisitors and sour oran He is at last con- 
verted and changed to a priest, and as might be expected from 
his previous reputation for wickedness, he becomes so sancti- 
monious and exemplary, that he is singled out by Old Nick, 
from the crowd of devout fanatics, as a peculiar subject for 
torment and,temptation. The spectators are amused and edi- 
fied by various terrible battles betwixt these two worthies, 
(the priest and the devil,) in‘which the former always comes 
off victorious. Our holy hero is called to the death bed of a 
sinful woman, whose crimes are so numerous, that, hopeless 
of absolution, she refuses to confess, until the devotee, in a 
transport of enthusiasm or curiosity, proposes to exchange 
with her his virtues for her vices, in order that she may have 
the greatest chance for heaven. The proposal is accepted: 
. She confesses, and a covey of angels bear her lucky soul to 

paradise, while a congregation of infernal spirits attack the 
magnanimous philanthropist, and afflict him with boils and ul- 
cers. From their machinations he is again rescued by his 
faith: and to cut the matter short, after working a few miracles 
to prove his right to canonization, death draws the curtain of 
futurity from before his eyes, and the players drop the curtain 
of the theatre before those of the spectators. 

From the London and Paris Observer. 

SINGULAR ATTACK ON PuRENoLoGy.—The science of Phre- 
nology has just been assailed as being “opposed to Divine 
Revelation.” We subjoin a specimen of the arguments urged 
in support of this doctrine: ‘‘ The destruction of life is of- 
ten the result of office, of command, of necessity. The 
game-keeper, who happens to inherit the situation of his fa- 
ther, without possessing his father’s aah GPU nly. him to 
have had a slight elevation, may, through the fo 
acquire a delight in the work of destruction. The poor boy, 
who previously sickened at the sight of blood, is put an ap- 
prentice to a butcher; in the course of time, he can bleed a 
calf half a dozen times, to whiten its flesh, before it receives 
the final stroke; or send his knife through the neck of an 
innocent lamb, almost speaking to him in smiles, without a 
momentary pang. The poor girl, who has the misfortune to 
serve as cook in a respectable family, has frequently to twist 
round the neck of a pigeon, cut the throat of a turkey, or 
chop off the head of a duck—and she is brought, through cus- 
tom, to do it without any ceremony; whereas, if afterwards 
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she were to have the good fortune to meet with a second 
Whittington, and were to become Lady Mayoress, slie would 
soon learn to sicken at that which, before her fellow-servants 
at least, was next to amusement. Or look at the hecatombs 
that were sacrificed at the express command of God, under 
the Old Testament dispensation, beginning with Adam’s 
righteous son, and terminating with the last lamb that was slain 
in Jerusalem! Are we to infer that the Lord only chose those 
for the work of destruction, who could boast of corresponding 
organs; or that a holy man of God, averse to all other kinds 
of blood-shedding, could not take a sacred delight in such sa- 
crifices without an ample development of the organ of De- 
structiveness? Push the doctrine to its utmost, like an ani- 
malalready on the point of expiring through excessive riding, 
and every child that kills a fly, every chamber-maid that 
cracks a flea, and every mother that seizes a ‘Scotch Grey’ 
by the cuff of the neck, which has been tormenting her off- 
spring, must possess the organ in question. Some females 
having started a flea from its cover in the morning, have been 
as earnest in the chase, and have come in at the death, with 
as much delight sparkling in their countenances, as some 
sportsmen have experienced in pursuit of higher game, when 
they have returned home in triumph with the brush, which 
- has decorated the head of the horse like a nodding plume. 
And because they take delight in such work, are they to be 
branded above the ear with No. 6, like the genuine descend- 
ants of Cain, as a race of Destructionists? But I forbear pur- 
suing this train of thought further.” 

Dattaway’s Watroir’s AnecpoTes.—The invention of 
Prince Rupert gave another branch to the art. It is a trite 
observation, that gunpowder was discovered by a monk, and 
printing by a soldier. It is an additional honour to the latter 
profession to have invented mezzotinto. Going out early one 
morning, Rupert observed the sentinel at some distance from 
his post very busy doing something to his piece. The Prince 
asked what he was about? He replied, the dew which had 
fallen in the night had made his fusil rusty, and that he was 
moe gr and cleaning it. The Prince was struck with some- 
thing like a figure eaten into the barrel, with innumerable little 
holes close together like friezed work on gold or silver, part 
of which the man had scraped away. What a mere pid of- 
ficer, says Walpole, would have done on .such an accident, 
one knows: a fashionable officer would haye damned the fel- 
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low and given him a shilling; but the genie fécond en expé- 


riences from so trifling an accident conceived mezzotinto. » 


The Prince concluded that some contrivance might be found 
to cover a brass plate with a grained ground of fine prepared 
holes, which would pebeniteliy give an impression all black, 
and that, by scraping away proper parts, the smooth superfi- 
ces would leave the paper white. Several experiments were 
made, and at last a steel roller was invented, cut with tools to 
make teeth like a file or rasp, which produced the black 
grounds, and those being scraped away or diminished at plea- 
sure, left the gradations of light. The honour of this -inven- 
tion, like that of all others, has been. strenuously disputed. 
Mr. Dallaway is of opinion, that Prince Rupert merely intro- 
duced the art into England, and is to be considered its patron 
and not its inventor. It is certain that he assumed the credit 
of it, and during his lifetime it was not disputed. 

From the time of Charles II. to that of Sir Robert Strange, 
the art made a gradual progress: in his hands it may be said 
to have approached its utmost limits: these have been attained 
in our own times. Strange was a highlander, and fought at 
the battle of Culloden, whence he escaped to Paris, and be- 
came a pupil of Le Bas. At Sir M. M. Sykes’ sale, one 
print of Charles, after Vandyke, sold for 511. 9s. 


Femate Docror.—A short time since a diminutive, aged, 
and decrepit woman, whose life had been passed in the service 
of the camp, appeared before the Tribunals at Paris, charged 
with illegally practising medicine, and as suspected of causing 
the death of a M! Danguy, and another person, by her unsci- 
entific prescriptions. On being called upon for her defence, 
she observed: ‘Gentlemen, the medicine I gave Danguy was 
susceptible of saving him; it has been sent to the anna- 
lists of the Garden of Plants: but the fact is, Danguy got 
drunk—that was his affair: had he kept sober, I would have 
cured him—that was mine: but he chose to die—that was his.” 
‘¢But,’’ observed the President, ‘there is another case 
against you.”” Prisoner: ‘¢ Bah! bah! Pilet’s, you mean: he 
died by mistake: it is not worth talking about.”” President: 
‘¢But you have no diploma.” Prisoner: ‘ Diploma, is it! 
I despise them; I could not read them if I had them: but I 
have studied humanities. Minerals I know as little as I 
care about: but as to vegetables, I guess. Give mé a paraly- 
tic here, and [’lf ‘cure him at once.” At this declaration, 
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many voices from the crowd that had assembled, were raised, 
in attestation of the truth of her statement: and ‘ True! true! 
she has cured me!” ‘She has cured me!”’ ‘¢ She has saved 
my mother!’ &c., was heard on every side. Prisoner: 
‘¢ There, what do you say to that? Gout, cancer, a broken 
limb, it is all one to me. I wish, gentlemen, you had them 
all, if it was only for the pleasure uf setting you to rights.” 
New ejaculations were heard in her favour from the audience, 
and expressions confirmatory of her»energy.. ‘‘There’s for 
you! I have been twelve years in the army, and I will fight 
all the doctors in Paris with the sword or with drugs, which- 
ever they chose.”’ Notwithstanding all this, the unfortunate 
pseudo-medicin was condemned to six, months’ imprisonment. 
She heard her sentence with courage and calmness, and, as it 
ended, lifting her hand, like an old grenadier, to her bonnet, 
observed, Messieurs, j’ai ’'honneur d’etre votre tres-hum- 
ble serviteur, and then left the Court between two gendarmes, 


marching in regular time, and apparently not at all discomfit- 
ed by her defeat. 





Vanpyke.—lIn the church of a small village near Brussels, 
is the celebrated picture of ‘¢St. Martin, dividing his Cloak 
with the Beggars,” by Vandyke. The history of this work 
is interesting. Vandyke, when quite a youth, on his way to 
Italy, stopped for a few days in Brussels, where he became 
enamoured of a beautiful country girl, and spent the slender 
funds with which he was provided: In this dilemma he ap- 
plied to the curé of the village, stating that He was an histori- 
cal painter, and understanding that an altar-piece was wanting 
for the church, he would undertake to paint one on very moder- 
ate terms. The priest smiled at the stripling’s pretensions to 
execute such a work, and put him off, saying, “there were no 
funds.” Vandyke, however, insisted on making the experi- 
ment, only demanding to be supplied with canvass. “He would 
paint the picture,”’ he said, ‘¢ and leave the price to the curé’s 
liberality.” Inspired, we may easily believe, by the love 
and romance of a young heart, the future painter of kings 
and courtiers, instantly commenced his work, and finished it 
in a few weeks. He obtained for it 100-florins, (a consider- 
able sum in those days,) and being thus again enabled to pur- 
—_ journey, he bid adieu to his dulcinea, and departed for 

taly. 
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Picrures AND PicturE-pEALING.—In 1799 the princes 
and nobles of Rome obtained the power of disposing of their® 
galleries, which formerly were their heir-looms, entailed with 
their estates. The French, in order to enable them to 
the heavy contributions levied on them, abolished this feudal 
law: but had not themselves, however, time to profit by it, 
being compelled to evacuate Italy, by the successes of the 
Austria-Russian armies in Lombardy. Many of these pre- 
cious treasures fell into the hands of a few English artists, 
who, happening to be on the spot, speculated, though with 
small funds, to a great extent. One individual is said to have 
realised no less a sum than 25,0007. in the course of a few 
months. The celebrated ‘Bacchus and Ariadne,”’ one of 
the master-pieces of Titian, was then the property of this 
gentleman, and could have been purchased for 7007. It was 
some years afterwards sold to Mr. Buchanan, and became the 
property of the late Lord K. It now belongs to the National 
Gallery, and the price paid by Government was 3000/7. A ©. 
very celebrated work of Domenichino got into the hands of ™ 
one of these dealers, under such particular circumstances as 
made it necessary to smuggle it out of the kingdom. To ac- 
complish this, a clever artist, Cammucini, was employed to 
paint over it, in distemper, and being designed for the Eng- 
lish market, the subject of St. George and the Dragon was 
chosen as the most appropriate. It was executed with great 
spirit, and when varnished had the appearance of a picture in 
oil. To avoid sending it to the custom-house, permission was 
procured from the Neapolitan governor to allow an inspection 
at the studio of the artist. This favour was procured by an 
Englishman of rank, whe signified ‘‘ that he had purchased 
his national saint for a gallery.” The saints (for the subject 
of the Domenichino was St. Gregorio with two angels) were 
shipped on board a frigate at Civita Vecchia, and safely land- 
ed in England. After being exhibited in Brook-street, the 
painting was sold for 4000/. to the Marquis of Stafford. The 
original sketch of the Transfiguration, highly finished, was 
discovered about this time, and brought to England by Mr. 
Head, an artist. 








